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No. 9 


EDITORIALS & COMMENTS 


A New Monasticism 


ALPH ADAMS CRAM, in his article on Diocesan 
Monasteries, published in this issue, suggests a radical 
departure from the conventional organization of the 

Church. Briefly, his scheme is to have in each diocese a cen- 
trally located and more or less self-contained missionary com- 
munity, preferably with its own farm land, organized on mon- 
astic lines but with adequate provision for young clergymen 
who do not intend to take a religious vow for life and for 
superannuated married priests and their wives. — 

Mr. Cram’s suggestion is not entirely new. He outlined 
the essential features of it himself years ago in a concluding 
chapter to his interesting book, The Ruined Abbeys of Great 
Britain. At that time, however, the proposal attracted little 
attention. For one thing it was buried in the back of an ex- 
pensive book on a different subject. For another, it came at a 
time when the Church was pressing eagerly from one religious 
frontier to another and felt no need for consolidation or re- 
trenchment. 

Now, however, the time is opportune for the consideration 
of a plan such as this. THe Livinc CHurcH has frequently 
advocated a three-year “interneship” for seminary graduates, 
the young ordinands to be under a vow not to marry during 
that period and to be at the disposition either of their diocesan 
bishop or of the Departments of Domestic and Foreign Mis- 
sions for missionary assignments. Mr. Cram’s plan endeavors 
to carry out a similar idea. 

One has but to look over the columns of the Church press 
for the past month or two, bearing in mind the fact that many 
of the clergy are without parishes or other Church work, to 
realize that a crisis has been reached in the matter of clerical 
employment. Our June and July issues have reported the or- 
dination of 100 men to the diaconate and the advancement of 
60 to the priesthood. A few of these men have been provided 
with adequate clerical employment, many have been given tem- 
porary assignments at starvation stipends, not a few have been 
ordained in violation of the canonical requirement that “no 
deacon shall be ordered priest until he shall have been appointed 
to serve in some parochial cure” or other Church position. 


How is this large addition to our present 6,000 clergymen, 
not a few unemployed or inadequately paid, to be absorbed? 

We have said that Mr. Cram’s proposal is a radical one. 
As a matter of fact, however, careful analysis shows it to be 
only a logical development of tendencies already successfully 
at work in the Church. While the term “diocesan monastery,” 
has not been used, and doubtless would not prove acceptable 
in some parts of the Church, some of the essential features of 
the plan itself are even now in successful operation. 


HE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY in Virginia has 

done a splendid piece of pioneering in this regard, though 
one can easily picture the consternation that would result if 
the splendid institution at Alexandria were described as a 
“diocesan monastery.” Nevertheless, during the seminary year 
of 1933-34, thirteen missions, serving hundreds of persons lo- 
cated in otherwise unchurched sections of Virginia within a 
radius of forty miles of the seminary, were served by semi- 
narians. The large size of the junior class enabled the missions 
to be better manned this past year than in previous years. 

Seminarians, both at Virginia and elsewhere, are forbidden 
to marry without the permission of the dean, and such per- 
mission is given only in exceptional circumstances. Thus the 
vow of chastity is to all intents and purposes in effect. So far 
as poverty is concerned, most seminarians will testify that this 
precept is generally followed through force of circumstance 
without need of a vow; and the dean of the seminary seldom 
brooks willful disobedience. 

Nor is the Virginia Seminary the only one that has shown 
the feasibility of such a plan. General Theological Seminary 
with its associate missions in the missionary districts of Salina 
and Arizona has taken a long step in this direction. In previous 
years the student missionary society at General has donated 
student contributions to various projects, but during the past 
year it has undertaken instead the task of founding and main- 
taining associate missions in needy places. The story of one of 
these associate missions, that at Hays, Kans., was told by one 
of the missionaries in THe Livinc CHuRCH last week. 
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The other seminaries of the Church are, to a greater or 
less degree, giving their students practical experience in mis- 
sionary work in various ways. Seminarians from Sewanee and 
DuBose go into the mountains of Tennessee each week carry- 
ing the message of the Church to settlements unable to support 
a resident pastor. Students at Berkeley, Nashotah House, 
Seabury-Western, and the Church Divinity School of the 
Pacific, and the other seminaries are generally at the disposal 
of the diocesans for Sunday duty and special assignments. In- 
deed, at least one of these seminaries originated many years 
ago as an associate mission, and the rural Church work for a 
radius of twenty miles or more still shows the effect of this 
early missionary venture. 

Apart from the seminaries, diocesan experiments along 
these lines are going on in more than one place in the Church. 
Out in Nebraska two young priests have volunteered to live 
together in an available clergy house and to minister for a 
number of years in an area where the Church is almost un- 
known in return for bare living expenses. In Vermont another 
priest has donated his services to the bishop and has gathered 
about him several young men as a nucleus for diocesan mis- 
sionary work. 

Bishop Jenkins of Nevada, outlining a five-year diocesan 
policy, said in his recent council address: 

“It has become plain to me that if Nevada is to be covered by 
our small staff there must be a portion of the staff mobile and 
free to be absent from their central station for days at a time; 
also who will be able to live on smaller stipends than men with 
families. It is planned, therefore, to have half of the clergy single 
men who will come for a period of three to five years. By this 
method it is hoped to do what we could not accomplish otherwise. 
And it is also hoped that of these young priests who come a 
sufficient number will find the work sufficiently alluring to want 
to stay, thus keeping the staff rejuvenated and effective. Already 


two young priests are on the field and are with us today. The 
others will be coming soon to start an associate mission in the 


Carson City field.” 

Whether or not some dioceses would be willing or able to 
carry out the full system of diocesan monasteries recommended 
by Mr. Cram, certainly there is a great deal to be said for 
developing a work along those general lines. Under present 
circumstances, some such plan, whether it be described as a 
diocesan monastery, an associate mission, or by some other 
name, is probably the most effective way in which the Gospel 
can be carried into unchurched sections of this country. Such 
a plan will not lower the standards of clerical living but 
rather, as Mr. Cram points out, will make possible a minimum 
clerical salary without injury to the work in communities that 
cannot meet that minimum requirement. 

In general, the plan strikes us as a good one, offering a 
logical solution for a problem that must be met and solved if 
the work of the Church is to go forward. We commend it to 
the prayerful study of all who are charged with missionary 
responsibility in the Church—and that means every baptized 
member. 


Se 


HE MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRY and the 
public know by this time that the Legion of Decency 
means business. Catholics, Protestants, and Jews are 
working together in this great drive which is gradually making 
the Hollywood magnates realize, in the words of a columnist, 
that “propriety is just around the 
corner.” 
But the battle is far from won. 
Hollywood has taken two steps in an alleged effort to reform 
itself and Church people will watch the development of these 


Smoke-screens 
In the Movies 
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with interest and sympathy tinged with a skepticism due to 
the memory of similar efforts in the past which proved to be 
nothing more than window dressing. 

The first Hollywood move is the granting to theaters of 
the right to break block booking of films if there are protests 
that any individual picture fails to measure up to the new 
moral standards. However, a reporter in a large city inter- 
viewing the business manager of a chain of independent 
theaters as to the practical application of this new ruling got 
the reply: ‘“That looks fine in print but it just doesn’t work.” 
He cited the example of one exhibitor who went to five ex- 
changes to try to cancel pictures on the condemned list of the 
Legion of Decency. He was unable to do so. Four exchanges 
said they had no salacious films. The fifth said that it had one 
such picture but that it was by far the best seller—and surely 
the exhibitor wouldn’t want to cancel that? 

This manager described the working of the new rule as 
follows: “The distributors will codperate with the exhibitor 
if he is really in a desperate situation, and that is if Church 
and civic leaders in his community have so actively organized 
public sentiment that there is no other recourse than to cancel. 
The distributor will then permit a substitution to be made. 
But if the exhibitor has purchased all of the distributor’s 
product there will be nothing left to substitute except out- 
moded westerns or old pictures. If a picture is vigorously pro- 
tested in one community and has been withdrawn, the same 
film will have to go through a similar process in a neighboring 
town before the exhibitor can cancel.”’ The manager con- 
cluded: ““We need expect no relief from the Hays office.” 

The other move made by the industry is that the Hollywood 
office of the Hays organization has obtained the power to re- 
ject in whole or part any picture violating the code of moral 
standards adopted some years ago by the industry but never 
actually followed. This power is vested in one of Mr. Hays” 
assistants, Joseph I. Breen, a Roman Catholic. A producer re- 
fusing to accept Mr. Breen’s verdict can no longer appeal to a 
jury of three fellow producers but must carry his case to the 
board of directors of the organized film industry in New York. 
This is another plan that sounds good on paper and will be 
watched with interest by people interested in clean motion 
pictures, but if this proves to be a smoke-screen like previous 
similar plans an aroused public will quickly see through it. 

Meanwhile, the Legion of Decency is growing rapidly. 
The July 20th issue of the Commonweal estimates that 2,000,- 
000 Roman Catholics have already been enrolled and that 
more than fifty dioceses have taken action. Our own Church 
people are beginning to support the move, more than 2,500 
having signed THe Livinc CHurcu plan alone. (Copies of 
this pledge are still available from the publication office and 
we hope that this figure may soon be swelled to 10,000 or 
more.) Protestant and Jewish leaders and organizations are 
also taking part in the campaign and have enrolled many 
thousands in the Legion of Decency or similar organizations. 

The result of the campaign to date may be seen in a report 
recently published in the Motion Picture Herald indicating 
that attendance at motion pictures since May Ist has already 
fallen off 12 per cent from 1933 figures. 

Meanwhile, despite wide-spread demand for his resigna- 
tion or removal, Will Hays, the Presbyterian elder who has 
been employed for years by the movie industry to fool the 
public into mistaking rank weeds for roses, continues to hold 
his post. Somebody ought to tip off his employers to the fact 
that nobody believes in Hays any more and they are simply 
wasting money in keeping him out of the unemployed ranks. 
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ERE is a surprising letter published in a recent issue of 
the London Church Times: 


“May I warn your readers against inferring from 
your correspondent’s American Church Notes, that, while posses- 
ing the status of a bishop of the Eastern Orthodox Communion, 
Bishop Torok has been offered and has 
assumed the status of a bishop of the 
American Episcopal Church? And further, 
may I express the gravest doubt about the statement, quoted from 
THE Livinc CHURCH by your correspondent, that a joint con- 
secration of Bishop Torok by an American Episcopal bishop and 
Orthodox bishops had been arranged, but that ill-health prevented 
the American representative from participating in the consecra- 
tion, which consecration was performed in 1924 by the Serb 
Bishop Dositej, with the Czecho-Slovak Bishop Gorazd?” 

The letter is signed by Canon J. A. Douglas, who is the 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s liaison officer with the Orthodox 
and other Eastern Churches and perhaps the leading authority 
in the Church of England on Eastern Orthodox matters. 

We cannot understand why Canon Douglas has seen fit 
to cast these doubts upon the consecration of Bishop Torok 
ten years ago and upon his election last May as Suffragan 
Bishop of Eau Claire. This election, together with the essential 
facts about Bishop Torok’s record, including his consecration 
by Eastern Orthodox bishops in 1924, in which the then 
Bishop of Fond du Lac was invited to participate, was re- 
ported in a news item and an editorial in THe Livino 
CuHurcH of June 2d. Before the election, Bishop Torok’s 
record had been thoroughly investigated by a special committee 
appointed by the Presiding Bishop, and his election as Suffra- 
gan Bishop of Eau Claire was undertaken with the knowledge 
and recommendation of that committee. It is subject to ratifica- 
tion by General Convention next October. As to Bishop 
Torok’s consecration it was duly reported in the columns of 
THe Livinc CHurcH and other periodicals, presumably in- 
cluding the Church Times, at the time the event took place 
in 1924 and is therefore equally a matter of public knowledge. 

Why in the face of these facts Canon Douglas has seen fit 
to cast doubt upon Bishop Torok’s consecration ten years ago, 
his recent election as Suffragan Bishop of Eau Claire, and the 
reliability of THe Livinc CHURCH in reporting these mat- 
ters, all without giving any explanation, is beyond our compre- 
hension. If Canon Douglas has in his possession facts that are 
not generally known and that ought to be taken into considera- 
tion by General Convention before ratifying Bishop Torok’s 
election, he ought either to make those facts public or to com- 
municate them to the Presiding Bishop. To publish in the 
columns of the Church press a vague warning such as this, un- 
supported by any evidence, is not a fair or sportsmanlike 
method of procedure. However, since he has chosen to follow 
this method, let Canon Douglas now either produce the evi- 
dence on which his letter is based or else withdraw his warn- 


ing. 


A Surprising 
Letter 


+> 


HE STORY of the rebuilding of St. Luke’s Church, 

Long Beach, Calif., destroyed in an earthquake a little 

over a year ago, is truly, as the rector says in his article 
in this issue, a miracle of faith. It is, moreover, an event in 
which the members of THe Livinc CuurcH FamI_y have a 
personal interest and therefore a special 
cause for rejoicing. 

The Long Beach disaster was on 
March 10, 1933, only a week after the beginning of the na- 
tion-wide bank moratorium that virtually brought all business 
to a standstill. When on the following Sunday the rector 
gathered his congregation for an early celebration of the Holy 


A Miracle 
of Faith 
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Communion on the lawn before the shattered church, the hope 
for restoration of its material fabric must have seemed slim 
indeed. But the work was undertaken and through the co- 
operation of interested Churchmen in all parts of the world 
has been carried to a speedy and successful conclusion. No 
small part in that world-wide codperation was played by mem- 
bers of THe Livinc CHurcu Famity, who responded gener- 
ously to the appeal in our editorial columns. Indeed, Fr. 
Austin writes: “Through all these long months of our battle 
to prove to the world that the living Church of Our Blessed 
Lord is stronger than all discouragement and even a cosmic 
disaster, your constant sympathy and understanding has had 
wider influence of encouragement than perhaps you will ever 
realize. It has been due in no small measure to your copera- 
tion through the columns of THe Livinc Cuurcu that the 
mind of the general Church has been informed and the heart 
of our fellowship encouraged to give its support to the build- 
ing of St. Luke’s.”’ 

Locally, too, St. Luke’s obtained widespread support in its 
building program, and one of the most splendid features of it 
was what the rector has termed the “partnership in industry” 
of the men engaged in the actual rebuilding operations. Over 
one hundred of these, from architect and rector to plumber 
and landscape man, steel riveter and day laborer, with bankers, 
city inspectors, and the like included, met in the church after 
the work was completed for a service of solemn thanksgiving 
that they had been partners together, not merely in earning 
wages but in building a beautiful house of God. In these days 
of widespread unrest and conflicts between capital and labor 
such a feeling of partnership in the work of Christ and His 
Church is in itself no small achievement. 

+ 
HE COLLAPSE of the general strike in San Francisco 
brings a sigh of relief to the entire nation. It shows 
clearly that whatever dissatisfied elements there may be 
in this country, America is by no means ripe for a Communist 
revolution. For when the longshoremen’s strike widened into 
a general strike under the influence of 
Communist agitators it became nothing 
less than an act of revolution. As Walter 
Lippmann has well pointed out: 


Communists 
and Strikes 


“The history of general strikes shows clearly that they can 
succeed only if at the very outset they completely paralyze the 
whole life of the community, making it impossible for public 
authority and the people generally to act. Failing such a deci- 
sive stoppage of the whole social machinery, any reasonably 
intelligent community will organize resistance, find ways of 
mitigating hardship, and in the end break the strike. That is 
the reason why a general strike has never been recognized by 
experienced labor leaders as a legitimate method of collective 
bargaining. It can succeed only if it is revolutionary to the 
sense that the strikers’ organization becomes politically 
supreme.” 


In the case of the San Francisco strike, the aim of the real 
leaders was not revolution but a square deal in the method 
of hiring men for the loading and unloading of ships. The 
demand was a just one that ought to have been met years ago. 
Since it was not so met and labor’s right of collective bargain- 
ing was denied, organized labor resorted to its only weapon in 
such cases, the strike. But when that strike in a particular 
industry was followed by sympathetic strikes in other indus- 
tries and finally by a general strike, it grew beyond the bounds 
of legitimate action and forced government to step in for the 
protection of the public. The fact that government was able 
to do so with the full support of the public, laboring people in- 
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cluded, shows that the agitators who had hoped to take ad- 
vantage of a turbulent situation to develop the strike into an 
act of political revolution reckoned without the fact that 
Americans are by no means ready to give up the freedom for 
which their ancestors have fought. If the failure of the San 
Francisco general strike has brought this lesson home to ir- 
responsible agitators it has served a valuable purpose. 


+> 


HE elimination of Dillinger from the American scene 

is a relief to the entire country, and especially to the 

citizenry of the Middle West where he has pursued his 
murderous and terrifying course. But the fact that he could 
remain at large so long, and could with impunity defy the law 
even to the extent of bluffing, bullying, 
or bribing his way out of jail on the 
occasion of his earlier capture, is a sad 
commentary on American police methods. 

There is also, perhaps, some significance in the fact that 
Dillinger was attending a movie on underworld life when 
trapped. Is it possible that even this arch-criminal hoped to 
improve his grisly technique by studying the newest Holly- 
wood lessons in the art of defying the law? And will the 
enterprising and irresponsible merchants of the screen now 
hasten to capitalize upon the renewed interest in gangsters 
by dramatizing Dillinger’s life, thus aiding in the criminal 
education of a new generation to carry on the Dillinger tra- 
dition? 


Dillinger 
Eliminated 


——————? 


Through the Editor’s Window 


AN ANYONE beat this delightful specimen of a mixed 
metaphor, taken from the preliminary report of a survey 
of the work of the Church Mission of Help, made by the 

Family Welfare Association of America? The italics are ours: 


“Tf the Church wishes to conserve the slender thread which 
subtly transforms the pattern of human existence, it will con- 
sider seriously the contribution which an agency like the CMH 
can make to the freight of social discovery in the field of human 
relations, by the conscious use of religion as a tool in social 
treatment.” 


WE HAVE HEARD about Bing Crosby’s twins, and the quin- 
tuplets born to a couple in Canada, but we did not know that 
General Convention was concerned with such matters until we 
read, in a letter sent to all deputies by the Western New York 
Committee on Peace and War, an earnest plea that the said 
convention must not “simply give birth to one more driblet of 
war-denunciation.” Somehow giving birth to driblets—and es- 
pecially to one driblet—doesn’t sound so simple to us! 


SIGN OF PROGRESS: Tibetan prayer wheels have been electrified. 


A CORRESPONDENT takes us to task for using the word “inso- 
far” in a recent issue. He feels that inasmuch as he cannot find 
“insofar” in his dictionary, we should rigidly boycott that word. 
But the dictionary lists “inasmuch,” for which there is Biblical 
precedent, so why not “insofar”? And inasmuch as Mr. Cram 
again uses insofar in his article in this issue we have decided to 
make it definitely a part of our vocabulary, dictionary or no 
dictionary. 


Here’s A GEM found by a Western examining chaplain in the 
paper of a candidate for deacon’s orders: “Rogation Days were 
formerly a period for the rotation of the crops.” 
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The Sanctuary 


Rev. George L. Richardson, D.D., 
Editor 


Spiritually-minded 
Reap Romans 8: 5-17. 
OT eee ak ARE MANY TYPES of Christian character, and 


one should not be discouraged if he finds himself unable to 

be like some friend whom he admires and respects. It is 
possible that in his own way, though it may differ from the 
other, he may be just as fine. There are, however, certain ele- 
ments which are common to all the highest expressions of the 
Christian character. They are fundamental because without them 
one cannot really be in any true sense a Christian. We have been 
making our meditation upon some of these—teachableness and 
stedfastness. We come now to that quality which St. Paul calls 
being spiritually-minded. He says its fruit is twofold—life and 
peace (verse 6). 

1. If we read this passage carefully we shall see that “spirit” 
and “‘spiritual” are words which mean something altogether dif- 
ferent, in the Christian sense, from the meaning that is given to 
them by certain teachers who call themselves “Spiritualists.” Those 
who practise that cult believe that the dead return to us and 
manifest themselves, sometimes in visible form or again by signs 
such as moving tables or rapping on walls, or by automatic 
writing. When this claim is analyzed, however, it appears that 
the very fact that “spirit” is thus associated with material forms 
and activities contradicts St. Paul’s distinction of spirit from 
flesh. Spiritual things, as he says elsewhere, are spiritually dis- 
cerned not with the eyes and ears of the body, but by the grace 
of faith and by that faculty of spiritual communion which is 
granted us “by His Spirit that dwelleth in us.” 

2. Nor would any New Testament writer agree with a cer- 
tain popular notion of “spirit” that makes it negation of reality. 
People often speak as if spiritual truths were less real than the 
facts of science, as though the only possible test of reality is that 
we can apprehend it by our bodily senses. As a matter of fact, we 
know many things as real to which we cannot apply scientific 
measurements and tests. The child knows that his mother loves 
him, not because he can measure mother-love in feet and inches, 
or weigh it on a scale. He recognizes it by other faculties. 

3. We come, at verses 14, 15, and 16, to the explanation of 
the word “spiritually-minded.” It means having the filial con- 
sciousness toward God. ‘“‘As many as are led by the Spirit of God 
they are the sons of God.”’ Every human being is potentially God’s 
child by creation, but he becomes God’s child in a living union 
when sacramentally he is linked to God and yields his life to the 
leading of the Holy Spirit. That is what is meant by the words 
“Ye have received the spirit of adoption.” And if we recall the 
prayer that is said in the Baptismal Service just before the actual 
baptism, we shall see how the Church takes up this promise in 
the words “Grant that this child now to be baptized therein may 
receive the fullness of Thy Grace, and ever remain in the number 
of Thy faithful children.” To be spiritually-minded is to have the 
mind of a loving and obedient son toward the all-loving heavenly 
Father. : 

We see this perfectly exemplified in Him who was at once Son 
of Man and Son of God, our Lord Jesus Christ. We shall under- 
stand better what it means if we meditate upon such sayings as 
these: “I am not alone because the Father is with Me,” or “I 
must be about My Father’s business.” We find the proof of St. 
Paul’s assertion, “To be spiritually minded is life and peace,” 
when we look at Jesus. His was the filial mind in perfection, and 
His was the fullness of life and unbroken peace. He who could 
say “I am the Life was able, in the very shadow of the cross, 
to utter the comforting promise, “My peace I give unto you.” 


Even so, come, Lord Jesus, and let that mind be in us which 
was also in Thee, that being led of Thy Spirit, we may live by 
Thy life and be established in Thy peace. 


“Diocesan Monasteries” 
By Ralph Adams Cram 


IKE the Catholic Faith itself, 
the monastic idea, while 
fixed and definite in its es- 

sential qualities, is wholly mobile 
and capable of wide adaptation to 
‘changing social conditions. This is 
the salient mark of the vitality 
that inheres in both. It occurs to 
me that this is now a time for the 
further extension of this monastic 
idea. 

I do not mean that such ex- 
tension would in any way super- 
sede existing forms of the religious 
lite; rather, perhaps, it might reinforce them. All are neces- 
sary, for they are an essential part of the Catholic organism. 
Each sequent type is as valuable today as when, in answer to 
the compulsion of life itself, it came into existence. Benedictine, 
Cistercian, Carthusian, Franciscan, Dominican, Augustinian, 
Jesuit orders are all necessary, and it may be said that monas- 
ticism is an essential mark of Catholicity, absence of which 
from any religious organism is an evidence of its lack of verity. 

From the layman’s point of view there seem to be certain 
lacune in the temporal organization of the Episcopal Church, 
and to me these seem to be as follows. There is no provision for 
the constructive and continued training of young priests ‘‘under 
service conditions” between their ordination and the actual prac- 
tise of “the cure of souls,” except a curacy. No provision is made 
for instituting and serving new missions except through the 
makeshift of lay readers or the imposing on an already over- 
worked parish priest of duties and obligations which ought not 
to be expected of him. There are hundreds of ‘“weak’’ parishes 
that are not financially able to pay a living stipend to a resident 
priest and that must, therefore, pay “starvation wages,” de- 
pend on the inadequate substitute of a lay reader, or go with- 
out. 

As Fr. Huntington says in THE Livinc CHurcH of June 
Oth, “In one diocese after another missions are being closed 
and parishes are unable to maintain a priest or even to hold ser- 
vices,’ while Dr. Reinheimer (L. C., June 16th) says, “Only 
fifteen per cent of our congregations are numerically strong 
enough to maintain fully trained men.” 

The bishops have no adequate mobile arm on which they 
can rely for mission work, emergency service, ad interim supply, 
etc. Necessary and well deserved holidays for many parish 
priests mean that frequently congregations have to get along 
sometimes for considerable periods with much curtailed ser- 
vices or with none at all. Finally, no just, adequate, or honor- 
able provision is made for what are most erroneously known 
as the “superannuated clergy.” 

In order to meet these lacks in an organization, I venture 
to suggest the establishment of what, for lack of a better name, 
I will call Diocesan Monasteries. 

What I mean is the creation in each diocese, and in a cen- 
tral location, of a house with adequate garden and farm land, 
which will be an active center for the supplying of these de- 
fects noted above. As soon as they have been priested, young 
men would go at once to these houses under one-year vows, 
renewable for certain periods thereafter. Also, these same “super- 
annuated clergy,” married or unmarried, would find there refuge 
for the remainder of their lives, with sufficient opportunity for 
continuing their work. 

Each monastery would be independent and under discipline 
based on the Benedictine or Augustinian Rule. Life vows might 


‘ 


HAT SHALL WE DO about pastoral 

care for “weak” parishes? Shall we 

continue to encourage the payment of 
‘Starvation wages’ to the clergy? Shall we con- 
tinue the suicidal but necessary policy of closing 
parishes and missions because of the increasing 
decrease in members and financial support af- 
ter the loss of a resident pastor? The situation 
is a matter of concern to every diocese and 
missionary district. Mr. Cram has a logical 
solution. It is “Diocesan Monasteries.” 


be taken after a certain length of 
time, but this is no essential part 
of the scheme, rather the idea is 
to bring together a constantly 
changing body of young priests— 
and laymen if possible—living in 
close contact with old and tried 
men, continuing their studies, bene- 
fiting by association with age and 
experience, and ready at all times 
to be’ sent anywhere and do any- 
thing within their vocation, at the 
orders of their Bishop. So long as 
they were in residence they would 
owe obedience to the Prior or head of the house, but when 
called out by the Ordinary of the diocese they become the Bishop’s 
men. They would be available to preach missions, take service 
during the holidays of parish priests or in case of illness or 
vacancies, or to perform any other clerical functions the Bishop 
might direct. 

One very important work would be the ministering to parishes 
or missions that were unable to pay a decent stipend to a resident 
priest. No diocese should permit, as in many cases they do now, 
“starvation wages,” and where reasonable compensation could 
not be paid, the brothers of the Community would take charge. 
In this case the Bishop would direct the Prior to send a priest 
to the particular parish concerned, who would arrive on Satur- 
day or the eve of a Holy Day, to hear confessions, visit any 
sick person, say Mass and preach on the following day, and 
then return to the monastery. All the brothers, whether junior 
or senior, would be liable for this duty, but enough men would 
always have to be left to administer the affairs of the monastery 
and say the regular offices. 

Apart from the advantage it would be to the Bishop to be 
able to command such services, it could only be of benefit to the 
young priests to obtain ministerial experience in this way while 
they would have the valuable discipline of living for a time under 
Rule, and they would also, as I have said, profit by constant 
contact with the older men of long experience. 

So far as these latter are concerned, if unmarried they should 
live in the monastery and under the same vows that would hold 
in the case of the young priests; if married each family would 
have its own cottage and garden. These elders could serve the 
altars, take charge of the Offices, conduct conferences, continue 
instruction when they were competent and perform various cler- 
ical duties of management and administration. They would 
also, when it was possible, do the mission work, and the parochial 
supply referred to above. 


NSOFAR as was possible, the community would be self- 

supporting. It would have sufficient land for gardens, farm, 
and pasturage. All its members would do their share of work 
on the land, in caring for domestic animals, and in the “processing” 
of farm products. It is perfectly possible, while it would be quite 
in line with present social developments, that various crafts 
and types of activity might become a part of the community life. 

The general idea, then, is to supplement the present diocesan 
activities, give the Bishop a strong arm for his service, and give 
aid and assistance both to youth and age. In addition to the 
service that could be rendered to young priests just out of semi- 
nary and to the older clergy who found themselves shelved or 
without means of subsistence apart from the charity of rela- 
tives or of the diocese or Church at large, such Communities 
as I suggest might serve good ends in furnishing places where 
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young men might try out their vocations either for the monastic 
life or for the priesthood. Naturally, also, these Diocesan 
Monasteries would give every opportunity for retreats for clergy 
and laity, and for conferences on vital subjects; they might also 
provide homes for boy orphans, giving them both mental and 
manual training and fitting them for life either in the Church or 
the world. 

In a word they would be self-contained, broadly inclusive 
communities, specifically Christian in conception, method, and 
way of life, not only supplementing the present organism of the 
Church, but providing enclaves of Christian living in the midst of 
a society from which this quality is fast disappearing. Something 
of the sort is bound to develop sooner or later. Indeed, in a way 
it seems already to be in process, though along exclusively secular 
lines, through the “subsistence homesteads” now being established 
by the President. Mass living and mass production as we see these 
phenomena in great cities and capitalistic industry are bound to 
break up and suffer a change so complete as even to approach 
reversal in motive and direction, for they are not consonant with 
human scale. 

As Dean Gauss shows so clearly in his recently published 4 
Primer for Tomorrow, purely secular efforts at social redemp- 
tion cannot have issue in success. It is absolutely essential that, 
as was the case in the Middle Ages, there must be sanctions 
that transcend merely human and intellectual processes, spiritual 
standards and forces that establish codes of right values. Life 
has now become wholly secularized and largely materialized and 
on this road we proceed only to destruction. 

I envisage these Diocesan Monasteries then, not only as prac- 
tical and’ potentially valuable agencies in the active life of “the 
Church Militant here on earth” and as equally useful for 
young priests and old, but also, perhaps, as first steps toward 
a reordering of society along lines more consistent with the 
Mind of Christ and the avowed principles of the Catholic Church, 
than are those the world has followed with blind ardor since 
the Christian Middle Ages gave place to Humanistic Modernism. 


Results of Everyman’s Offering Drive 
News from the National Headquarters in Cincinnati 


HEN ARE EVERYMAN’S OFFERING officials go- 

ing to publish a grand total of results? This question 

is constantly shot at National Chairman Taft at head- 
quarters, 223 West 7th street, Cincinnati. 

Mr. Taft answers that we shall not know until the eleventh 
hour before General Convention. He says that this Hold the 
Line venture is showing up the strength 
and weakness of the Episcopal Church. 

Where we can find convinced leaders, 
we are getting results. Where leaders 
are easily rebuffed or spotty in their or- 
ganization, the results are so far meager. 
Take the case of one parish of sixty men. 
Their chairman let them “get by” with 
an offering of $60.25. That parish has ten times the potential 
of another parish composed of utterly poor men who gave quite 
as much. ; 

Is this fair? Is it fair to take a dollar from a man who has 
two motor cars and a summer home? That same man would 
have made a large spEcIAL GIFT had he been properly approached. 
The parish chairman should go back and re-solicit that man, 
and others like him. 


Sixty-seven dioceses are now cooperating with Everyman’s 


Offering. 


In Pennsylvania a Jew, unsolicited, sent in a contribution. 


The missionary district of Honolulu, unsolicited, is launching 
a laymen’s campaign to help Hold the Line. 
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Churchwomen 
Today 


Ada Loaring-Clark, Editor 


ERE ARE SOME qualifications for leadership which may 

be helpful when we consider women as prospective lead- 
ers and whom we hope will give definite service in our parishes. 
These qualifications present a high standard, not easy to at- 
tain, but most worthwhile things are dif- 
ficult of attainment, and we shall find that 
these qualifications can be developed to a 


Qualifications for 
Leadership 


very large extent. R 

Life is a process of growth and because of the experiences 
we have we grow mentally. We must set about to develop the 
right kind of leadership. Competent leadership is the result 
of a growing experience. Each parish will have its own standards 
but the following list of qualifications is suggestive: 


1. A growing Christian experience. 

2. A liberal, wholesome Christian viewpoint. 

3. A passion for helping others to attain the fullness of 
Christian living. 

4. A growing understanding and appreciation of the program 
of the Church. 

5. An understanding of the processes of character growth. 

6. An appreciation of the Church as an educational in- 
stitution. 

7. Ability to work with other people. 

8. Ability to accept, evaluate, and utilize constructive crit- 
icism. 

9. Originality and initiative. 

10. A wholesome humility. 

11. Ability to do well the particular work assigned. 

12. A good general educational background. 

13. Special training in the field of endeavor. 

14. Growth through continuous training and study. 

15. Active participation in the work and services of the 
Church. 

16. Diligence, punctuality, and interest in the work under- 
taken. 


Our hope and supreme opportunity lies in the fact that we 
can deliberately set about to develop the right kind of leader- 
ship. If individuals can grow to be the wrong kind of per- 
sons, they can also grow to be the right kind. With the proper 
incentive and help indifferent women can be changed into in- 
terested, loyal, and efficient workers. 


O MANY WAYS in which we can help stand out if we 
only look for them! Here is something that may be copied. 
One of the communicants of Rhode Island, interested in the so- 
cial service work of her Church and of her city, is spending 
A Worthwhilen one se at the beach. She has ar- 
Tanged to go to town one day a week 

Summer Day «7 wleregste villi) nko tee ee ee 

or grown-ups and take them to the beach, give them a day there, 
providing dinner, and then she will take them back to their city . 
home in the late afternoon. 


alee OF OUR distinguished Churchwomen, Miss Adelaide 
Case, Ph.D., and Deaconess Anna G. Newell, have recently 
been honored by Hobart and the University of California. These 
two Churchwomen have both made large contributions to the 
Honorary Degrees training of our women workers. Dr. Case 
To Distinguished at Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
Churchwomen and as educational adviser to the Woman’s 
Auxiliary as well as through her versatile pen and Deaconess 
Newell in her association with those preparing for service at the 
School for Christian Service and Deaconess Training School of the 
Pacific at St. Margaret’s House, Berkeley, Calif. 


Our Labyrinthine Hymnal 


By the Rev. John Wallace Suter, Jr., D.D. 


Rector of the Church of the Epiphany, New York 


HE CHURCH HYMNAL is under fire, shots assailing 

it from several camps: from poets, musicians, theologians, 

sociologists, psychologists, and educators. What concerns 
me here is the Hymnal’s arrangement, and I venture to elaborate 
the point in the hope that some future hymnal-reviser may chance 
to read this article and, when the time comes, lay the matter 
before the Revision Commission. 

The fourth paragraph of the Hymnal’s Preface (page v, 1930 
edition) reads as follows: “The hymns have been arranged as 
nearly as possible in the Prayer Book order, with the hope 
that people will recognize that they have a companion for the 
Book of Common Prayer in a Book of Common Praise.” 

Neat and logical though this sounds, it is based upon a fallacy 
and fraught with inconvenience. 

Two factors in the construction of the book are interesting 
in this connection—first, the general arrangement, or grouping 
of the hymns into seven major sections; secondly, the Indices. 
As will be seen, these two features have a direct bearing on each 
other. 


GENERAL ARRANGEMENT 


There are 561 hymns in the collection, grouped as follows: 
The first 52 are under Daily Prayer. 
The next 250 are under The Christian Year. 
The next 117 are under Sacraments and Rites. 
The next 43 are under Special Occasions. 
The next 54 are under The Church. 
The next 28 are under Processionals. 
The next 17 are under Carols. 


This grouping into seven major sections is set forth on page 
x. Now a glance at the Table of Contents on page iii of the 
Book of Common Prayer shows a certain similarity in sequence 
between the two books, but one scarcely close enough to justify 
the hope expressed in the paragraph quoted above. The position 
of the Daily Prayer section of the Hymnal immediately before 
the Christian Year section may indeed suggest the fact that in 
the Prayer Book the Order for Daily Morning Prayer (and 
Evening Prayer) comes before the Collects, Epistles, and Gos- 
pels—though four other items intervene. Again, the fact that 
Sacraments and Rites come next, in the Hymnal, corresponds to 
the fact that in the Prayer Book the Collects, Epistles, and 
Gospels are followed (this time immediately) by Baptism, Of- 
fices of Instruction, Confirmation, Matrimony, Thanksgiving af- 
ter Childbirth, Offices for the Sick, and the Burial Offices. Next 
in the Hymnal come the Special Occasions (Thanksgiving Day, 
National Days, New Year’s, Ember Days, Church Building, 
Burial Ground) where the Prayer Book has the Psalter. (It is 
true that after the Psalter the Prayer Book has the Ordination 
Services, Consecration of a Church, and the Institution of Min- 
isters.) From there on the Hymnal makes not even a feeble at- 
tempt to run Prayer-Bookwise, concluding as it does with The 
Church, Processionals, and Carols—unless these three can be 
thought to echo, in some obscure way, the Prayer Book’s remain- 
ing three: Catechism, Family Prayers, and the Articles! (But 
as there are thirty-nine Articles and only seventeen Carols, this 
supposition seems clearly ruled out.) 

The major divisions of the two books do not, then, follow 
each other closely, and there cannot be said to be a group of 
hymns that corresponds to each section of the Book of Common 
Prayer. Was it not a mistake to attempt to force a parallelism 
where none naturally exists? When the next hymnal is com- 
piled, would not the editors do better to abandon the effort to 
make its arrangement “follow” the Prayer Book? In a given 


service the hymns are not sung one right after another; a man 
puts down his hymn book after the singing of a hymn and lets it 
fall closed; later on, when the next hymn is announced, he 
picks it up again and turns to the hymn which is to be sung next. 
It does not make it any easier for him if these two are in the 
same section of the book. The attempt to force all the hymns 
into sections according to a pattern (supposedly that of the Prayer 
Book) which has no relevancy, has caused many hymns to be 
placed in strange, out-of-the-way places. 

The first eight hymns in the book are for the most part of 
general character, appropriate for almost any Sunday morning, 
indeed for any time except at night. Numbers 4, 7, and 8, in par- 
ticular, are general. Their being grouped under Morning does 
not help matters, for there are several other categories in which 
they equally belong. 

The Through the Week section (32-42) contains hymns 
that are general in character, of a type found in several other 
parts of the book. Among them appears, for instance, “When 
morning gilds the skies”; one wonders why this is not placed 
either among the Sunday hymns or among those for Morning. Its 
position here seems capricious. The same section has a hymn 
to the blessed Trinity; a hymn to Jesus as Way, Truth, and 
Life; a Litany to Jesus; and “Guide me, O thou Great Jehovah.” 
It would be difficult to explain why these are put here and not 
elsewhere; indeed, the underlying difficulty is to justify a Through 
the Week section at all. 

And why a section headed The Lord’s Day? Are not 90 
per cent of the hymns in the book appropriate to Sunday? Of the 
nine hymns here placed, two are of dismissal at evening-time 
and two others are of dismissal at any time of day. None of 
these four is for Sunday any more than any other day. Only five 
have Sunday for their theme. Yet all nine are lumped under 
The Lord’s Day. If one were looking for a hymn on the sub- 
ject of The Close of Worship, one would get little help from 
this arrangement. 

Hymn 53, one of praise to Christ, is appropriate for the First 
Sunday in Advent, for Palm Sunday, and for any other time when 
it is desired to praise the Name of the Incarnate Word; yet 
the Hymnal is innocent of any suggestion that it could be used 
except early in Advent. 

Number 85, “The Son of God,” is a hymn that one might 
naturally choose to sing “on the feast of Stephen,” since that 
martyr is mentioned, though merely by way of example, in 
stanzas 3 and 4. But it is ridiculous to tuck this hymn away 
as the “proper” for that feast day, for first of all it is a gen- 
eral hymn, appropriate at almost any time. It should be indexed 
under: Following Christ—Martyrdom—The Christian Warrior 
—Courage—Victory Over Pain—St. Stephen—Twelve Apostles 
—Saints—Communion of Saints. 


HERE ARE many instances like the above. The point is 
the same in all these cases: that a hymn of general nature, 
with, however, a specific reference making it appropriate for a 
certain occasion, is placed in the category belonging to that oc- 
casion, often with no cross-reference to other obvious uses— 
instead of being placed among others of its general character, 
with a cross-reference to the particular, or special, use to which 
it may also be put. This is misleading, and causes many a good 
hymn to be overlooked. Among many similar cases that might 
be cited are the following hymns: 90, 91, 97, 99, 101, 102, 104, 
110, 111-121 incl., 193, 196, 198, 199, 200, 201, 202, 205, 305, 
307, 308, 309, 313, 316, 318, 346, 406, 422, 445, 446, 449, 458. 
It may be objected that as all these hymns are in the Hymnal 
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anyway, there is no reason why an alert person cannot ferret 
them out and use them whenever they are appropriate. True: 
but as there has to be some arrangement of the hymns in the 
book, why not devise the particular one that will make it easiest 
to find what you need when you need it? That arrangement is 
best which best facilitates the finding of appropriate hymns for any 
given service. By this test the present Hymnal fails. What should 
guide compilers is the principle of function, or use, rather than 
the academic (and vain) attempt to “match” the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. 

Hymn 130 is an introduction to any litany; it is not so classi- 
fied. Here and there are hymns on the theme of the love we 
have for our homeland, and for the good earth (Rogation, 
Thanksgiving, Nation, and so forth). These should be put in one 
place: nothing but confusion is secured by scattering them. The 
same may be said of many hymns about heaven: 207 and 290 
are examples. The Sundays After Trinity section is simply a 
“general” list, and should either be expanded greatly and re- 
named, or abolished as a category. Under Holy Days should be 
placed only such hymns as can be used only on each day in ques- 
tion. For example: 271, 273. No “general” hymn should appear 
in a category of this sort, such as 268, 270, 277, 279. This is 
not to say that these hymns do not fit the special days men- 
tioned; but they are first of all general hymns, whose ap- 
propriateness for special days can be pointed out in an index. 
And if there is to be a section for Saints Day and Holy Day 
hymns (that is, hymns that can be used only on the days in 
question), let us have these in one place, and let us put by them- 
selves, without a lapse in sequence, those which have fixed dates. 
This would remove from. their present confusing position such 
hymns as those for Christmas Day, and 85, 86, 87, 88, 89, 
90, 91, and 92 to 97—all of which belong between Hymn 270, 
St. Thomas (December 21st) and 271, the Conversion of St. 
Paul (January 25th)—as a glance at pp. xxxili and xxx in the 
Prayer Book will show. The Calendar date should be printed 
over each of these hymns. On a date for which there is no ex- 
clusively-appropriate hymn, the index should give a reference 
to some general hymn which is, if not exclusively, at least un- 
mistakably, appropriate. 


YMNS 347 to 380, labelled Catechism, School Life, and 

Confirmation, comprise a section which further illustrates 
defective arrangement. Of course a good hymnal would make 
it easy, by skilful indexing, to find the best hymns for children 
to sing on different occasions, for a school, and for use at con- 
firmation. But the attempt to put these three types into a com- 
partment must necessarily fail; besides, who wants a section of a 
hymnal labelled Catechism? Hymn 347 (mercifully anonymous) 
is simply a feeble hymn gratuitously assigned to children; 348 is 
similar; both are jingles written to help youngsters memorize 
the Christian seasons. It is doubtful if they should be in the 
Hymnal at all, and still more doubtful if they are appropriate 
for children; but why under Catechism? “Once in Royal David’s 
City” is a Christmas carol (349), singable by children and 
adults, and strangely placed neither among the carols nor among 
the Christmas hymns but under (of all things!) Catechism. If 
anything can be said for hymn 350, surely it is not that it is a 
fit hymn for children; neither is 351. “Fairest Lord Jesus” 
(356) is an excellent general hymn addressed to Christ, universal 
in its appeal, suited to any and every age of worshipper. Why un- 
der Catechism? Hymn 364 is a good general hymn for evening, 
for both old and young, and should be placed among the eve- 
ning hymns. Including it among children’s hymns because two 
lines out of its twenty-four refer to children (and in the third 
person) is no more logical than it would be to place it among 
hymns for sailors (two lines), or sufferers (two lines), or angels 
_ (three lines). 

Whether it is a good plan to have a section devoted to pro- 
cessionals is a question. Probably not. In the present book not 
all the hymns appropriate to be sung while marching are in this 
section, and those that are there are arranged, after a fashion, 
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according to the Church’s seasons, though nothing is said about 
it. It would seem better to let the index carry a list of all hymns, 
wherever in the book they happen to be, that can be sung while 


marching. 
‘THE INDICES 


HIS brings us to the positive suggestion with which this 
a Peesets is concerned. Let the hymnal of the future be di- 
vided, first of all, into two main sections: in one, place all those 
hymns, and only those, which are unique, exclusive, in their 
reference. Hymn 381 is an example—a prayer to the Trinity 
asking for blessings on a marriage. Hymn 417 is another, for 
travelers by sea. Hymns of this type lend themselves to no 
secondary use: each can be used only on the specific occasion, 
or for the particular purpose, for which it was written. In an- 
other section, comprising much the greater part of the book, 
include all the other hymns. In what order shall these be ar- 
ranged? It does not make very much difference about the order 
if the book is thoroughly indexed. It would seem natural to 
place together hymns that are similar in theme; while not essen- 
tial, this nevertheless gives one a feeling of orderliness. Thus, 
for example, all the hymns about, or to, the Holy Spirit would 
be together (as they are not now); all the hymns addressed to, 
and in praise of, Jesus Christ would be together (instead of 
scattered, as now). But the important part of this plan would not 
be the proximity of similars; that feature, though pleasant, is 
not functionally essential. What is important is the indexing. 
There should be an extremely full, even exhaustive, index, di- 
vided into groups, each group under a heading, each heading 
expressing a topic, or an occasion, or an idea. Such an index 
would occupy a number of pages, and many a hymn would find 
itself listed a number of times. Some of the headings, mentioned 
almost at random by way of illustration, would be: Angels— 
Aim of Life—Advent—After Communion—Bells—Boldness— 
Bethlehem—Beatitudes—Boys—Church—Church Building and 
Ornaments—Church Miulitant—Church Triumphant—Christ— 
Christmas—Consecration—Character—Candlemas—Care (God’s 
care of us)—Danger—Duty—Faith—Forgiveness—Faithfulness 
—Fortitude—Heaven—Love—M en—Poverty—Purity—P eace— 
Quinquagesima—Quiet—Resurrection—Rogationtide—Righteous- 
ness—Sorrow—Social Justice—Saerifice—Son of God—Thomas, 
St.—Trinity—Time and Eternity—Truth—Whitsuntide—Y ear’s 
End. 

Each hymn would have to be studied with a view to finding 
all the uses to which it could properly be put. For example 
(again at random), the present Hymn 8 might appear under the 
following: Holy Spirit—Holiness—Indwelling—Flame (Spirit). 
Hymn 205 might appear under Adoration—Trinity—S aint s— 
Cherubim—Glory of God—Mystery of God—Praise. 

In short, the tiny beginning made on page x (Hymnal) should 
be greatly expanded; the first-line index should of course be re- 
tained; the musical and metrical indices should be retained and 
placed together; the three irrelevant and pathetic lists on pages 
xlvil, xIviii, and xlix should find a well-deserved oblivion; the 
three little indices on pages 1, li, lii, and liii, should be placed 
among the other musical indices; the index of authors and trans- 
lators should remain; that of composers and sources should be 
placed with the other musical indices. 

The proper standard whereby to judge hymns for admission 
to the book is not here discussed; that is another story. My pres- 
ent plea is simply for such groupings (the less important point), 
and such listings (the more important point), as will help the user 
of the Hymnal to find what he wants when he wants it. 

+o 
A Significant Anniversary 
_ ANOTHER ANNIVERSARY, most significant and far-reaching in 
its effect, should be kept this year with joy and thankfulness. It 
is the 400th anniversary of the recovered freedom. of the Church 
of England. In 1534 Henry VIII, for the poorest possible reason, 
did the greatest possible thing. For he repudiated the right of 


the Pope to exercise authority of any kind within the realm and 
Church of England. —Bishop Stires. 


A Miracle of Faith 


By the Rev. Perry G. M. Austin 


Rector of St. Luke’s Church, Long Beach, Calif. 


HE BATTLE IS WON. The new St. Luke’s Church in 
Long Beach, dedicated July 15th by Bishop W. Bertrand 
Stevens, is a symbol of faith—a miracle of faith. For on 
March 10th, a year ago, an earthquake totally destroyed our 
church building—a loss of $40,000. With a great city of 150,000 
badly fractured, and in a financial depression the worst in the 
world’s history, to rebuild brought us face to face with the twin 
forces of despair and faith. 
But faith has won, and today the Church can see another 
symbol of the unquenchable solidarity of a fellowship which is 


alive throughout the world. 
From Africa, China, Hawaii, 
Alaska, Canada, and almost 


every state in the Union, and 
from our Mother Church in 
England—gifts have come to 
reassure us. And from the Na- 
tional Council and Church 
Building Fund Commission, and 
parishes great and small all 
over the country, gifts have 
come. The President of the 
United States and Mrs. Roose- 
velt, J. P. Morgan, and George 
Wickersham, and a little lad 
who brought one dollar in 
change which he earned by car- 
rying papers, the rich and poor, 
Churchmen and non-Church- 
men, all have shared in making 
this new church a memorial to 
the unity that the love of God 
in Christ declares. fe 


The style of the church, 
with its cloister and church Interior: -_ 
garden, is sixteenth century St -Isufes-C hurch ce y 
country Gothic, designed by Ssang- Peach ‘California se 
Winsor Soule of Soule and 


Murphy, Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Soule was in the office of Ralph Adams Cram 
twelve years. 

A new memorial altar of Italian tavernelle rose marble was 
dedicated with the church, in memory of an old parishioner, Sarah 
Henderson. The Brotherhood men of the parish have, with the 
assistance of Brotherhood chapters in the United States and 
Canada, given a side chapel, to be known as St. Andrew's Chapel, 
with a memorial altar of carved oak. A unique feature of the 
new church will be a memorial window given by the Churchmen 
of the U. S. Navy, St. Luke’s being distinctly a Navy headquar- 
ters church for the Pacific Fleet, which for most of the year lies 
anchored here. The parish is placing a window in the same bay 
in appreciation to the Navy for its valiant and timely service 
during the emergency days of the earthquake. 

Four rather distinct elements enter into the dedication of this 
new church, whose struggle to win its battle over the disaster 
has for many months interested the general Church. 

First. The fact that money gifts from every part of the world 
and from a veritable cross section of America have enabled its 
completion, a true symbol in the best of our Church tradition of 
the reality of our existence as a world-wide Catholic fellowship. 

Second. The fact that a partnership in industry has been a 
constant characteristic of the building operation for six months. 
Over one hundred men, from architect and rector to plumber and 
plasterer and steel riveter and carpenter, when the work was 


done on Saturday night, June 14th, went into the new church for 
a service of thanksgiving to God for the blessing that they had 
shared in, through building together a House of God. After the 
service the rector invited these men to a banquet of celebration, 
and the general comment was almost pathetic “that the Church 
really cared, in economic industry, this way.”’ In other words, the 
very building of the structure has been for all concerned a re- 
ligious experience. 

Third. The men of the congregation formed together what 
they called “St. Luke’s Furniture Factory,” and themselves re- 
conditioned all the pews. and did 
much of the labor in the whole 
enterprise. 

Fourth. On the day of dedi- 
cation those who shared in this 
sacred service included the only 
four rectors St. ILuke’s has 
had since becoming a parish in 
1905: the first rector, the Rey. 
Charles T. Murphy, now of 
Amanda Chapel, Los Angeles; 
second rector, the Rt. Rev. 
Robert B. Gooden, now Suf- 
fragan Bishop of Los Angeles; 
third rector, the Rev. A. G. H. 
Bode, now rector of the Church 
of the Ascension, Sierra Madre; 
and fourth and present rector, 
myself. This is not an ordinary 
ecclesiastical experience. Repre- 
sentatives of the city were also 
present. 

The church building proper 
will cost approximately $40,000, 
the amount lost by the earth- 
quake. It is carefully designed 
and engineered to resist earth- 
quake shock, according to the 
famous Millikan Code, which 
is sIx per cent stronger than required by the state. Steel, with 
concrete reinforcement, covered with wood and stucco, is the 
material. The city is rejoicing that it has at last one example of 
a church structure true to the best English Gothic tradition, and 
the Episcopal Church is thrilled with its dream come true—vic- 
tory from the nightmare of an earthquake. 

On our cornerstone is our grateful prayer: “Thanks be to 
God who giveth us the victory, through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


> 
THE VOICE OF STILLNESS 
UR LIVES are tuned to tumult and the hour 


No tranquil moment knows, for transient time 
Reverberates and budding prospects climb 
From nervous soil and chime their right to flower, 
While blooms we cherish most consume; no power 
Within our swirling lives may halt decline— 
Such power is only in Repose Divine 
The Sacred Jewel that dwells in quiet bower. 
How fitting that the King in stillness rare 
Should hold His Audience—and should ordain 
That all who come in love and quiet prayer 
Should know Him there and evermore obtain 
Sweet solace, and their souls with Paul declare, 
“For me to live is Christ, to die is gain.” 
Curtis B. CAMP. 
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The Monastery of Patmos 
By Canon W. A. Wigram 
HE POSITION of the Orthodox Church in the “Twelve 


Islands” of which Rhodes is the principal one, has become 
very delicate vis-a-vis the Italian authorities, now that 
Italy has annexed that territory. 

Italy is, of course, ready to grant freedom of religion to 
Orthodox Italian subjects, but is very desirous of seeing the 
Orthodox Church there declared autocephalous and independent 
of the Ecumenical Patriarchate. The Italian rulers fear that so 
long as the ecclesiastical bond combines, the islanders will re- 
gard themselves as Greek rather than Italian. 

The Church in the islands on the other hand, does not desire 
to sever a very ancient historical connection, and fears that if 
once it becomes autocephalous, pressure will be brought to bear 
to make it Uniat. 

As a scheme has recently been mooted whereby “Orthodox” 
bishops in the islands are to be appointed by a board of which 
a Roman Cardinal is to be president, there seems some reason 
for these fears! 

Lately, the question. has been centered round the venerable 
monastery of St. John on the island of Patmos. 

This house—with its succursal cell, the monastery of the 
Apocalypse—is of course Orthodox, and is a Stawropegior, 
immediately and solely under the Patriarch of Constantinople. 
Owing to recent political changes it has fallen on evil days, has 
lost most of its property, and has not enough income for its needs. 

Under these circumstances the Italian governor of the is- 
lands wishes to take charge of it, as a monument (of course on an 
understanding that its Orthodox character will be respected), and 
has directed the monastery to withdraw itself from the control 
of the Patriarch of Constantinople. 

To this they replied by a declaration of non possumus, and had 
to see their books and so forth impounded by the Italian authori- 
ties in consequence. The knot has now been cut by the action of 
the Patriarch who has of his own motion resigned his direct au- 
thority over the house. 

The Italians can of course be trusted to guard the literary 
treasures of the monastery (which include 40 pages of a priceless 
fourteenth century Codex), and we hope will not be ‘tempted 
to “centralize” them in Rome as they have done with some 
Syracusan treasures. 

They will certainly do their best for the monastery of which 
they have now taken charge: but—will their notions of the best 
always coincide with those of the Orthodox Fathers? 
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Trifling With Judgment 


THINK we must agree that our sad condition comes very 

largely from our unbelief in the reality of the life of the 
world to come. We have trifled with judgment. To put it bluntly, 
we have reasoned away the practical significance of heaven and 
hell; and in consequence we have set up shifting standards 
which have no permanence and no eternal verity behind them. 
It is the Church’s business to hold and to proclaim their perma- 
nent standards. It is my business and the business of the clergy 
to teach the doctrine of the life of the world to come and the 
certainty of judgment and the awfulness of sin. It is our duty 
to remind ourselves that though God be a God of love, He 
is not a God who will call right wrong, nor is He a God of mere 
sentimentality and weak good nature. He is the author of truth 
and He calls us to be true. He is the fountain-head of all virtue 
and calls us to be men of virtue. He is a loving Father and calls 
us to be obedient sons. All of this we say in the Creed and 
should realize at the altar. Then we must think this through 
in private prayer, and express it in public deed. We must make 
the business of laying hold on the life eternal the goal of all our 
strivings. 

May God give us.strength for the tasks before us; and may 
His blessing rest upon us and on our work. —Bishop Booth. 
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Books of the Day 


Rev. William H. Dunphy 
Editor 


Church Music 


Tue KyriAL or ORDINARY OF THE Mass, WITH THE PLAINSONG 
Metoprgs. Edited by Charles Winfred Douglas. 1933. H. W. 
Gray. New York. $1.00. 

T LAST we have the definitive edition of Canon Douglas’ 
complete St. Dunstan Series; contained in one volume are 
twelve complete Masses (including a final edition of those pre- 
viously published in separate pamphlets), Requiem, the Rite of 

Asperges, Kyries in Greek with the Dismissals, the Responses at 

Mass, and Merbecke, together with an excellent preface. The 

utility and economy of this book places the Church in debt to 

Canon Douglas. This final redaction has, moreover, the benefits 

of long laboratory use of these melodies in parish worship—no 

small matter. Such a union of scholarship and practicability is 
indeed rare. 
2: Se aie 

ACCOMPANYING HARMONIES FOR THE PLAINSONG PSALTER. By 

Lester Groom. H. W. Gray. New York. 1933. $1.00. 


HIS IS PRE-EMINENTLY a book for the non-expert 

parish musician who has the duty of accompanying the 
Gregorian chant of Psalter. or Canticle. It is simple, concise, 
clear, with neither wasted space nor word. While the expert ac- 
companist will not need this manual (though he might benefit by 
its perusual) its use should permanently settle the trying ques- 
tions of Gregorian accompaniment in the small parish, by the 
amateur or relatively unlearned, by the young organist. Its use 
will obviously be greatest with the Plainsong Psalter published 
by the Joint Commission on Church Music. W. W. 

if es 
CHURCH Hymns AND Services. The Parish Press, Fond du Lac, 
Wis. 1934. 60 cts. 


HIS BOOK has one merit which might recommend it to the 
small mission or financially pressed parish. It contains the 
outlines of Morning and Evening Prayer, the service of Holy 
Communion, the complete Psalter with Anglican chants, a 
Hymnal, settings of the canticles and Communion service, and 
the Offices of Instruction, all in one cover—an “omnibus” as it 
were. The musical standards of the Hymnal are quite below those 
of other quasi-official hymnals, the tunes being almost completely 
drawn from Victorian sources; and the pointing for the Psalter 
has not drawn on the reforms embodied in every recently pub- 
lished English and American Psalter (for instance, it still has 

“clutters” at the end of the lines). W. W. 

——__e——_ 

THe CHurcH ANTHEM Book. One Hundred Anthems. Edited 
by Sir Walford Davies and Henry G. Ley. Oxford University 
Press. 1934. $2.50. 

HIS IS, by all standards, the finest collection of anthems 

for general use in our Church the writer has seen. It makes 
provision for the whole Church Year, and special occasions, and 
covers the whole range of best schools of composition, from Poly- 
phonic times to the present, Continental and English. The preface 
is something for most of our choristers to “read, mark, learn, 
and inwardly digest.” To most American choirs the inclusion of 

a Tonic Sol-Fa notation for each part is confusing and spoils the 

otherwise excellent format and legibility. Relatively few composi- 

tions of the Victorian school are included, but, since most choirs 
already have their libraries more than adequately stocked with 
works of this school, the omission is a merit in that it allows the 
inclusion of much otherwise unavailable material. The editors 
have sailed the difficult channel between Scylla, the “high-brow,” 
and Charybdis, the “low-brow,” with great felicity. While the 
initial cost in these times seems great, like Canon Douglas’ K yrial, 
such a book as this is a great convenience and a sound economy. 
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Bishop of Georgia 
To Have Coadjutor 


Standing Committee Approves 
Request of Bishop Reese for As- 
sistant; Election This Fall 


mittee of the diocese of Georgia has 

approved the request of Bishop Reese, 
diocesan, for a coadjutor. A convention 
will be called late in the fall for the elec- 
tion of one. 

At the recent diocesan convention, 
Bishop Reese stated that due to ill health 
and advancing age he would either have 
to resign or have a coadjutor. 

Bishop Reese is spending July and 
August at Blowing Rock, N. C., with his 
daughter and son-in-law, the Rev. and 
Mrs. Henry D. Phillips, who have a sum- 
mer home there. 

es 


Chicago Canning Food 
For Needy of Diocese 


CuHricaco—Canning of fruit and vege- 
tables for distribution among the city’s 
needy families during the coming winter 
is under way in homes and churches of 
the diocese of Chicago as Woman’s Aux- 
iliary units launch a program designed 
to provide 10,000 cans of food products 
for the hungry and unemployed. 

Six sectional centers have been set up 
in the city and suburbs where groups 
meet regularly for the canning of as- 
sorted farm produce in connection with 
the project. In addition, the work is go- 
ing on in homes and churches under the 
direction of the individual parish units of 
the Auxiliary. Three churches in Chi- 
cago and three in the suburban area have 
been selected as canning centers. A country 
church, St. Andrew’s, Farm Ridge, lo- 
cated in the heart of a rich agricultural 
section, is one of the most active in the 
canning project. 
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Bishop McKim Tenders 


Resignation to Primate 


New YorK—The Presiding Bishop 
announced July 23d receipt of the 
resignation of the Rt. Rev. John Mc- 
Kim, D.D., as Bishop of North Tokyo. 

The highest office that the Church 
in Japan could bestow, that of Presid- 
ing Bishop, was held by Bishop McKim. 
He resigned this office October 24, 1933. 
He had served 41 years as bishop, being 
consecrated Bishop of North Tokyo in 
1893. He went to Japan as a mission- 
ary in 1880. - 

The resignation will be transmitted 
to the House of Bishops for action at 
its meeting in Atlantic City this fall. 


THE LATE BISHOP FABER 


International Conference 
On Peace is Recommended 


Western New York Sends Letter to 
Church Deputies 


BurraLto, N. Y.—An open letter has 
been sent to General Convention depu- 
ties and to the Church at large recom- 
mending an international peace conference. 
The letter is signed by the Western New 
York Bishop’s Committee on the Rela- 
tion of the Church to War and Peace. 
The diocesan convention recently adopted 
a nine-point peace program. 

Western New York deputies to General 
Convention are instructed by the diocesan 
convention to move that the Church take 
steps toward the calling of a small, care- 
fully selected international conference of 
as many Christian communions as will co- 
operate. 

The union of the various Churches and 
groups desiring peace “in a mighty river of 
international sentiment and creative ac- 
tion” is sought. Geneva or Jerusalem 
might be chosen as the convention city. 
The purpose would be the out-challenging 
of nationalism realistically by a re-birth 
of the unifying spirit of Bethlehem and 
Calvary. The personnel would be one or 
two delegates sent by each communion 
willing to participate. 

This conference, through its sections on 
economics, politics, and education, would 
issue realistic pronouncements to the world 
on the relation of these aspects of the prob- 
lem to war. The sections on theology, 
ethics, and administration would do their 
separate work 

ee 
Pi Alpha Honorary Membership 
Awarded to Carl B. Keferstein 


Biue Ripce Summit, Pa.—The first 
annual honorary membership in Pi Alpha, 
Greek letter organization for the youth 
of the Church, was awarded July 8th to 
Carl B. Keferstein, of Washington, D. C., 
and Blue Ridge Summit, by Bishop Brown 
of Harrisburg in the Church of the Trans- 
figuration here. 
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Bishop Faber Drowns 
In Montana Creek 


Diocesan Left Glacier Park Camp 
For Stroll Evening of July 20th; 


Body Found July 23d 


LACIER Park, Mont.—Bishop Wil- 
(Ga liam F. Faber of Montana drowned 

in Paradise Creek here while on 
his vacation. The body of the Bishop, 
who had been missing in the rugged north- 
ern Rocky Mountains since July 20th, 
was found July 23d in the creek. 

Bishop Faber left Two Medicine chalet, 
where he was vacationing, for a stroll the 
evening of July 20th. When he failed to 
reappear within a few hours, a search was 
begun. Bishop Fox, Coadjutor of Mon- 
tana, and the Rev. Lee Young accompanied 
the Bishop to the park. 

Civilian Conservation Corps workers, 
forest rangers, and campers joined in the 
search for the Bishop. 

For 20 years Bishop Faber has served 
in Montana. He was consecrated Bishop 
Coadjutor November 10, 1914, and be- 
came diocesan in 1916. 

He was born February 27, 1860, in Buf- 
falo, N. Y., the son of Theobald and Caro- 
line W. Faber. He received the Bachelor 
of Arts degree from the University of 
Rochester in 1880, graduated from Auburn 
Theological Seminary in 1883; received 
the Master of Arts degree from Hobart 
College in 1898, and the Doctor of Di- 
vinity degree from the University of 
Rochester in 1905. 

Ordained in the Presbyterian ministry 


in 1883, he entered the Episcopal Church 


. in 1892, serving after his ordination as as- 


sistant at St. Peter’s Church, Geneva, 
N. Y., in 1893; rector of Grace Church, 
Lockport, N. Y., 1893 to 1905; St. John’s 
Church, Detroit, 1905 to 1914, when he 
was elected Bishop Coadjutor of Montana. 

Bishop Faber was the author of sevy- 
eral books and many magazine articles 
on religious subjects. 

He married Dorothea J. Kniest, of Buf- 
falo, June 26, 1883. They had two chil- 
dren, Harold Kniest and Dorothy Eliza- 
beth. Mrs. Faber died in 1895. 


Oakland, Calif., Priest 
Conducts Radio Mission 


OAKLAND, CA.LiF.—A radio mission 
was conducted each Sunday afternoon 
from June 17th to July 22d by the Rev. 
C. W. Nelson, rector of St. John’s 
Church, over Station KTAB. The mis- 
sion was supported entirely by volun- 
tary offerings, and it is hoped that it 
will be financially possible to extend the 
initial series of six broadcasts into a 
second series of four or five months 
during the fall and winter. 
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Chapel for Italians 
In Akron, Ohio 


Building, Begun by Layman, Dedi- 
cated by Bishop Rogers as Church 
of Our Saviour Mission 


KRON, Outo—St. Francis’ Chapel, a 

A church for Italian-speaking people 

in Akron, was opened and dedicated 

by Bishop Rogers of Ohio at 3 p.m. July 

7th. This is a mission of the Church of 

Our Saviour, of which the Rev. B. Z. 
Stambaugh, D.D., is rector. 

The city of Akron has an Italian-speak- 
ing population of more than 30,000—most 
of them entirely out of touch with organ- 
ized religion. Nearly all of them, of 
course, are nominally Roman Catholics, 
yet no Italian parish of that communion 
existed in Akron until after the organiza- 
tion of St. Francis’ Mission. 


LAYMAN SPONSORS WORK 


For many years Matthew Nastri, a lay- 
man, has conducted religious work among 
his people in Akron and had planned the 
erection of an undenominational ‘Prima 
Chiesa Italiana.” About two years ago, 
however, he “discovered” the Episcopal 
Church, and he and his wife began attend- 
ing regularly the Church of Our Saviour. 
Within six months he was confirmed, and 
then, together with his trustees, petitioned 
the Church to take over the supervision of 


his work. For financial reasons the diocese ° 


was unable to do this, but at length the 
rector of the Church of Our Saviour con- 
sented to look after services and give re- 
ligious instruction, without assuming the 
management of the business affairs of the 
mission. 

The patronage of St. Francis of Assisi 
was immediately adopted, a confirmation 
class organized, and the work of building 
the new chapel pursued with zeal. 


SACRIFICES HOME FOR CHAPEL 


The new building represents a world of 
toil and sacrifice on the part of the Nastri 
family and their helpers. Indeed, the Nas- 
tris allowed their home to be taken from 
them rather than allow the work on the 
chapel to stop for lack of funds. During 
the worst of the depression the people gave 
their time and labor, so that there was 
almost no expense except for materials. Of 
late, however, costs have greatly increased, 
and there have been many delays and dis- 
appointments. Yet the dogged persistence 
of Matthew Nastri, who has learned to 
do with his own hands nearly every process 
involved in building construction, has won 
through, and the new church is in use. It 
is an excellent, fire-proof building of brick 
and tile, covered with stucco. The chancel 
is particularly attractive. The altar, pulpit, 
and lectern have been made by the people 
themselves. There is room in the nave for 
a congregation of 200, and there is a com- 
modious basement, with heating equipment. 

A few months ago, Fred Work, a com- 
municant of the Church of Our Saviour, 
presented a fine pipe organ, which was in- 
stalled and ready for use when the build- 
ing was opened. 
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Cincinnati School Asked 
To Broadcast on Network 
CINcINNATI—Dr. William S. Keller, 


director of the Summer School in So- 
cial Service, has been invited by WSAI 
to broadcast over its network on the 
Sunday morning Church Forum during 
the summer from 8:30 to 9:00 a.m. 
He has accepted on behalf of the school, 
which consists of 23 candidates from 
eight seminaries. An address on Applied 
Religion will be given on July 29th and 
all the Sundays in August. Three of the 
candidates will be allowed to speak, the 


choice being made by a competition for 
the most suitable written addresses out 
of the group. 

On September 9th and the two fol- 
lowing Sundays at 9:00 a.m. the Na- 
tional Department of Social Service 


will broadcast over the nation-wide 
hook-up of WLW upon the Church’s 
part in meeting present-day social prob- 
lems. The speakers will be the Rev. C. 
Rankin Barnes, secretary of the De- 
partment of Christian Social Service, 
National Council, Dr. Keller and Spen- 
cer Miller, Jr., Department of Chris- 
tian Social Service, National Council. 


The entire property is valued at $20,000, 
and the remaining indebtedness is less than 
$2,000. Many gifts of equipment have been 
made from various members of Our 
Saviour parish. The plumbing was installed 
as a gift from Harvey S. Firestone, senior 
warden of St. Paul’s parish. The Bishop 
White Prayer Book Society sent 100 copies 
of the Prayer Book. At present, most of 
the services are conducted in English, as 
the rector does not speak Italian. He is 
able, however, to read the Liturgy in 
Italian, using a translation made by the 
Rev. G. J. D’Anchise, of Cleveland, who 
has helped and encouraged the work in 
many ways. 

Thirteen were confirmed on the day of 
the dedication, and made their first Com- 
munion on the following day. 
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Columbia Includes Seminar 
For Episcopal Church Workers 


New YorkK—Columbia University has 
included in its summer school this year 
for the first time a special three-weeks’ 
seminar for Episcopal Church workers in 
religious education. Eighteen are in the 
group, clergy and lay people, each with a 
professional interest. They have been 
working on various problems which con- 
cern them individually and pool their find- 
ings at the class sessions. 

Better methods of teaching the Cate- 
chism, an educational program for the 
whole parish, a program for small Church 
schools, are some of the subjects studied, 
together with problems of teacher train- 
ing and questions relating to the kinder- 
garten and other departments of the school. 

Dr. Adelaide Case is in charge of the 
seminar. Dioceses represented are Ala- 
bama, Central New York, Delaware, Long 
Island, Maryland, Michigan, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and Southern 
Ohio. 
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Aqueduct Leads 
To Church Union 


Methodist and Anglican Congrega- 
tions in District of San Joaquin 
Merged When Population Shifts 


the Los Angeles aqueduct by which 

the water from the Owens River in 
Inyo county, California, has been diverted 
to that southern city, the farms of the 
northern county have either dried up or 
passed out of private ownership. As a re- 
sult the population of the valley has been 
so far depleted as to embarrass the work 
of all the religious bodies operating in the 
county. 


CONFERENCES OF CHRISTIANS 


In order to meet the situation, confer- 
ences of the Christian people in the valley 
have been held, resulting in the appoint- 
ment two years ago of a committee con- 
sisting of the District Superintendent of 
the Fresno-Glendale conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, the Vicar 
General of the Roman Catholic diocese of 
Fresno-Monterey, the Secretary of the 
Presbyteries of California and Nevada of 
the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., and 
the Bishop of San Joaquin to arrange for 
such mergers of Christian work as might 
be feasible and to approach the Water and 
Power Board of the City of Los Angeles 
with reference to the purchase of such 
pieces of church property as had been 
rendered useless by the diversion of the 
water. 

This committee went to Los Angeles in 
March, 1933, and were granted a courte- 
ous hearing by the Los Angeles board and 
in the following December arrangements 
were made for the joint inspection of all 
the church properties involved and for the 
holding of a public meeting in the town of 


Bishop. 


Peet: Catir.—Since the opening of 


SUBSTANTIAL PROGRESS 


Substantial progress has been made by the 
committee in its dealings with the City of 
Los Angeles, the Water Board of which 
is sympathetically studying the situation. 
So far as the Episcopal Church is con- 
cerned, the missions at Bishop and Lone 
Pine are the ones chiefly affected. While 
it would be premature to report the plans 
for Bishop in detail it may be stated that 
it is proposed to merge the Methodist, 
Presbyterian, and Episcopal Church groups 
into a single congregation. 

In Lone Pine, however, where the sale 
of the property involved is a small item, 
being confined to the lot owned by the 
Methodists, the plans for the merger have 
been completed, and on June 10th Bishop 
Sanford of San Joaquin and the Rev. Dr. 
Oechsli, district superintendent of the 
Methodist Church, went to Lone Pine for 
the purpose of inaugurating Trinity United 
Church of Lone Pine by the fusion of the 
Methodist and Episcopal Church congre- 
gations. 

The terms of the union prescribe that 
the title to Trinity Memorial Church 
which is to be the house of worship of 
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THE FACULTY OF THE KENOSHA CONFERENCE 


The total enrclment of the recent conference at Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis., was 279. 


The 


Very Rev. Gerald G. Moore, D.D., dean of St. Luke's Pro-Cathedral, in the front row, third from 


the right, was the executive chairman of the 


conference. 


the united congregation shall remain vested 
in the Bishop of San Joaquin. The Metho- 
dist chapel will be moved to the church 
lot and converted into a parish hall. The 
pastor will be the Methodist minister resi- 
dent in the neighboring town of Indepen- 
dence and now in charge of the congrega- 
tions in Independence and Lone Pine, and 
whom the Bishop of San Joaquin will 
license to officiate in Trinity Church. The 
Sunday services of the united congrega- 
tion are to be in accordance with the Book 
of Common Prayer. The Bishop retains 
the right of visitation. 
eS 


Washington Enters Crusade 
To Eliminate Evils of Movies 


WasHIncTon, D. C.—Through its de- 
partment of social welfare, the diocese of 
Washington has just entered the crusade 
to eliminate the evils of the movies. The 
Rey. Fred Morris, rector of Grace Church, 
Woodside, Md., is chairman of the depart- 
ment, and presided over the recent meeting 
which took vigorous action. The third Sun- 
day in October was designated as a time 
for diocesan-wide discussion of the motion 
picture evil, as suggested by the Federal 
Council of Churches. 
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Duluth Receives Pastoral Staff 


DututH, Minn.—The diocese of Du- 
luth has been the recipient of the pastoral 
staff and stole of the late Rt. Rev. James 
Dow Morrison, its first Bishop. They 
were presented to Bishop Morrison on 
the 10th anniversary of his consecra- 
tion; the staff being the gift of the clergy, 
and the stole a gift from the Church- 
women of the diocese. Mrs. Morrison 
sent these gifts to Bishop Kemerer, 
diocesan. 


Organization of Choir 
For Convention Complete 


ATLANTIC Ciry—Organization of the 
1,000-voice choir for the opening ser- 
vice of General Convention is an- 
nounced to be complete with the ap- 
pointment of the following regional di- 
rectors under the leadership of Alger 
E. Weeden, organist of the Church of 
the Ascension, Atlantic City: John F. 
Crist, Merchantville; Roy L. Scott, 


Burlington; Raymond S. Rudy, Prince- 
ton; George Huddleston, New Bruns- 


wick; Robert Hobbs, Cranford; J. 
Stanley Farrar, Rumson, and Frederick 
R. M. Coles, Plainfield. Firmin Swin- 
nen of Delaware is to be the organist. 

The technical staff of the Auditorium 
has given careful study to the 
problem of synchronizing every part of 
the amplification system. Choir delega- 
tions from neighboring dioceses will 
join with the New Jersey singers to 
form the great choir. 


200 Participate in Pilgrimage 


Granp Detour, It_.—About 200 lay- 
men and 12 clergymen participated in the 
Pilgrimage of Churchmen of the diocese 
of Chicago to St. Peter’s Church here July 
8th. The pilgrimage was a part of the 
parish’s 85th anniversary celebration. The 
Rey. Don Ellsworth is priest in charge. 

= 
Ohio Church Consecrated 


Hupson, Onio—Christ Church here 
was consecrated June 23d before a large 
congregation and many visiting clergymen 
by Bishop Rogers of Ohio. The rector is 
the Rev. Howard Harper. 
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Bishop Barnes Lists 
Doubts He Overlooks 


Holds Virgin Birth, Empty Tomb Be- 
lief Unessential if Jesus Considered 
Son of God and Living Evermore 


at the Birmingham diocesan confer- 

ence, Bishop Barnes of Birmingham 
declared himself prepared to ordain a man 
who has doubts about the Virgin Birth, 
provided that he believes that our Lord 
was in very truth the Son of God. 

He is also prepared to measure similar 
treatment to a man who has doubts about 
the Empty Tomb, provided that he believes 
the doctrine that our Lord lives for ever- 
more, and that He is the everlasting Christ 
who guides His Church. 

These episcopal declarations, as the 
Church Times remarks, raise the serious 
constitutional question whether a bishop 
has the power to grant dispensations au- 
thorizing a priest to revise the meaning of 
the Christian Creeds. 

This power of dispensation the Bishop 
of Birmingham virtually claims, and it is 
a power which no individual bishop in 
Christendom can possess. The Church has 
a corporate doctrine. A minister is en- 
trusted to be the exponent of that corpo- 
‘rate doctrine. If an individual cannot accept 
what the Church maintains, his conscien- 
tious inability must be respected. But the 
Church cannot trust him to be an exponent 


of what he denies. 
———— re 


School of Sociology 
Registration Date Set 


[oat the course of a discussion 


List Closes August 4th, Says Catholic 
Congress Secretary 


New Haven, Conn.—Final date for 
registration for the Autumn School of 
Sociology is August 4th, the Rev. C. Clark 
Kennedy, secretary of the Catholic Con- 
gress, announced. 

The Autumn School of Sociology, under 
the auspices of the Catholic Congress, will 
be held at Adelynrood, near Newburyport, 
Mass., September 10th to 14th. 

The school, which will have as its gen- 
eral subject An Introduction to Catholic 
Sociology, will open with dinner the eve- 
ning of September 10th. The opening lec- 
ture will be that evening at 8 p.m. The 
school will close with Mass and breakfast 
the morning of September 15th. The in- 
clusive charge will be $15 and $1 registra- 
tion fee. 

The Rev. Dr. William G. Peck, of 
Manchester, England, already well known 
to social workers of this country, will give 
the main course of lectures, one each day, 
on The Social Implication of Catholic Re- 
ligion. The lecture will be followed by dis- 
cussion groups, each under a leader. These 
groups will endeavor to work out their 
own synthesis of problems presented in the 
lectures and will present their findings at 
the close of the day to the whole confer- 
ence for discussion. 
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Present Situation 
Conference Subject 


Adelynrood Program Announced 
by Social Justice Committee of 
De Care. 


of the conference to be held by the 

social justice committee of the So- 
ciety of the Companions of the Holy Cross 
at Adelynrood, August 17th to 21st, is The 
Contemporary Situation. The leader 
August 18th will be Spencer Miller, Jr., 
consultant on Industrial Relations, Na- 
tional Council. The topic for the day will 
be The Policies of the Government: Past 
Achievements, Future Problems. The 
leader August 19th will be the Rev. Robert 
Smith, who also will officiate at the ser- 
vices throughout the day. The day’s topic 
will be Christian Social Action: The Tech- 
nique of the Church. The leader August 
20th will be the Rev. William B. Spofford, 
executive secretary of the Church League 
for Industrial Democracy and managing 
editor of the Witness. The topic will be 
The Technique of the Individual. There 
will be round table meetings on each day, 
followed by reports of their several find- 
ings. 

The chairman of the social justice com- 
mittee is Miss Bessie J. Rendell of Utica, 
N. Y. Other members of the committee 
are Miss Vida D. Scudder, Miss Caroline 
B. LaMonte, Miss Margaret S. Laurence, 
Mrs. Mary K. Simkhovitch, Mrs. John 
M. Glenn, and Miss Elizabeth McCracken. 
In addition to members of the S. C. H. C., 
a few guests will be welcomed. They 
should apply directly to the Secretary, 
Adelynrood. 


Gir ByrieLtp, Mass.—The subject 


—_@—_—_ 


Launch Devotional Series 


Cuicaco—A series of devotional days 
with the object of preparing clergy to con- 
duct missions and retreats has been 
launched in the diocese of Chicago under 
the direction of Bishop Stewart, diocesan. 
The first meeting was held recently at the 
Church of the Holy Spirit, Lake Forest, 
with the Rev. Howard R. Brinker as the 
leader. 


Surplices, Cassocks 
ETC. 
For the Clergy and Choir 


Altar Linens, Embroideries, Materials 
by the yard, Tailoring. 


J. M. HALL, Inc. R 
174 Madison Ave. (Suite YW 
aR 


Be d 


702-3-4) (Bet. 33d and 
34th Sts.) New York. 


ESTABLISHED 1857 & 


Se LanoR LAMB 


A 


b 


WQDD:METAL:?DEGORATION 
323-327 SIXTH AVE NEW YORK 
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Priests’ Institute Registration 
Necessary Before August Ist 


New Haven, Conn.—Since there must 
be a definite limit for attendance, the last 
possible date for registration for the In- 
stitute for Priests, at Kent School, Kent, 
Conn., must be August Ist, according to 
the Rev. C. Clark Kennedy, secretary ot 
the Catholic Congress. 

The inclusive charge is $10, and $1 regis- 
tration fee. The registration fee together 
with application should be sent to the 
Congress office, Post Office Box 1861, New 
Haven. 

The institute will open with dinner on 
the evening of September 3d (Labor Day) 
and will close the afternoon of September 
7th. Fr. William M. V. Hoffman, Jr., 
S.S.J.E., will again be chaplain. Among 
the speakers and teachers are Professor 
Howard R. Patch of Smith College, Pro- 
fessor Rudolph Willard of Yale Univer- 
sity, and the Rev. William C. Woods, 
Ph.D., biologist and master at Kent School. 
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Visiting Bishops Preach in New York 


New YorK—Four visiting bishops 
preached in New York churches July 15th: 
Bishop Rogers of Ohio, at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s; Bishop Roberts of South Dakota, 
at St. Thomas’; Bishop Abbott of Lexing- 
ton, at St. James’; Bishop Moreland of 
Sacramento (retired), at the Church of 
St. Mary the Virgin. 

SPS 


Four New Windows for New York Church 


New YorK—Four new clerestory win- 
dows have recently been placed in the 
Church of the Transfiguration. They are 
the gift of Miss Jessie Van Brunt, who 
designed and made them herself. The rec- 
tor, the Rev. J. H. Randolph Ray, D.D., 
accepted the gift on behalf of the wardens 
and vestry. 


Prayer Desk and 
Bookshelf 


For those who 
live in limited 
spaces 


You may now 
realize your am- 
bition to have a 
prayer desk for 
your apartment, 
permitting you to 
utilize the 
same space for 
your devotional 
library. This new, 
desk just com- 
pleted is made of 
solid oak. It will 
be found especi- 
ally adaptable for 
school, college 
and seminary use. 
The _ dimensions 
are: Width 17% 
in.; height 36 in.; 
depth 8 in. 


Price, $8.50 f.o.b. Baltimore. 


AMMIDON & CO. 


31 S. Frederick St. Baltimore, Md. 
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Dean White, Oxford Scholar, Dies 


Lonpon—The Rev. Dr. Henry Julian 
White, dean of Christ Church, Oxford, 
died July 16th at the age of 77. He 
achieved recognition for his work on the 
Oxford critical edition of the Vulgate New 


Testament. 
——@—__- 


Canadian Bishop’s Son Headmaster 

TorontTo—tThe Rev. Gerald White, 
whose appointment as headmaster of 
King’s Collegiate School, Windsor, N. S., 
has been announced, is a son of Bishop 
White of Newfoundland. 


A quiet, restful room... 


and a romp with the 


flashing surf 


Each, in its way, typifies Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall. The room 
reflects the tranquil side of the 
hotels, the side in which cool, in- 
viting lounges, superb food, and 
a general atmosphere of easeful 
relaxation also play a part. If it’s 
rest you cherish, or the desire of 
freedom from hurly-burly, here 
you'll find an abundance of both. 
The surf on the beach at our door 
suggests the gay side, of the ho- 


tels, along with game rooms, con- 
certs, beach cabanas, and the 
smart Surf Club Grill that supple- 
ment the seaside sports which ap- 
peal to our more active guests. 
Golf. Tennis. Fishing. Altogether, 
youll find a _ well-filled back- 
ground at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 
that makes it just about perfect 
for a summer sojourn by the sea. 
Especially when the family is 
with you. Attractive rates. Amer- 
ican and European plans. 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 


Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall 


ATLANTIC CITY 
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Blue Mountain Group | 
Militant Against War 


Conference Opposes Strife of Any 
Kind and Asks Presentation of 
Resolution to House of Bishops 

Blue 


HAMBERSBURG, Pa.— The 
C Mountain Conference here this 
year proved to be not only an in- 
stitution where academic subjects were 
studied, but an open forum. 

A carefully prepared questionnaire re- 
vealed an overwhelming majority against 
war of any kind, and the following reso- 
lution was sent to Bishop Oldham of Al- 
bany, with the earnest. request that it be 
presented to the House of Bishops: 


“The Pastoral Letter sent out by the House 
of Bishops on November 9, 1933, summoned 
the members of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church ‘to wage unremitting war against 
war’ and to put loyalty to the Cross above 
loyalty to the flag. A large and increasing 
proportion of the members of this Church 
feel this means, at the least, refusal to sup- 
port any but a defensive war. In view of 
the modern agencies of propaganda they dis- 
trust their ability to ascertain the facts 
or form a true judgment once war becomes 
imminent. Therefore, the members of the 
Blue Mountain Conference respectfully urge 
that somebody, in a position to obtain ac- 
curate information and competent to weigh 
it, be charged with the responsibility of in- 
forming the members of this Church, in case 
of a serious threat of war involving this 
country, as to the exact nature of the is- 
sues involved and whether the government 
of the United States has taken every pos- 
sible step to avoid armed conflict. 

“Furthermore, an increasing number of 
men and women feel that loyalty to Christ 
and to the admonition of the Pastoral 
Letter involves them in a refusal to par- 
ticipate in any form whatsoever in any 
future war. Members of the Blue Moun- 
tain Conference feel it is incumbent upon 
the Church to defend to the utmost of its 
ability such of its communicants as are led 
to this position by their Christian convic- 
tions. They therefore respectfully urge the 
bishops of the Church to consider very care- 
fully how this can be done.” 


Another resolution favoring the adop- 
tion by the United States of a policy of 
declaring it illegal to supply munitions 
or money to buy munitions to countries 


at war was unanimously approved. 
——_@e——_- 


Chicago Town-Country Council 


CH1cAaco—Organization of a Town- 
Country Council for the purpose of co6r- 
dinating the program of outlying churches 
and missions of the Chicago diocese with 
that of its urban parishes is announced by 
the Ven. Winfred H. Ziegler, extra- 
metropolitan archdeacon, under whose di- 
rection the council will function. 

The council will work in close codpera- 
tion with Archdeacon Ziegler, who is 
charged with the special responsibility for 
strengthening existing work and extending 
activities of the Church in the 25 northern 
Illinois counties comprising the local dio- 
cese. Through the council, supervision will 
be maintained over the many parochial 
units throughout the entire area. 
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Tree Mission Urges Nation 
To Escape Desert Fate by 
Planting Gardens, Groves 


Cuicaco—Calling on all Americans to 
save the country from becoming a second 
Gobi desert, through destruction of the 
forests and erosion of soil, the Tree Mis- 
sion, founded at St. Stephen’s Church, 
Chicago, has started a movement to estab- 
lish Gardens of Memory and Groves of 
Memory all over the country. 

In the July issue of the parish magazine, 
the Garden of Memory, the pastor, the 
Rev. Irwin St. John Tucker, quotes a 
government publication warning of the 
possible fate of the Middle West. 

“The Lord God Planted a Garden’’ is 
the motto of the Tree Mission. It seeks 
to induce every church and mission, every- 
where, to plant at least one tree a year, 
and care for it. It seeks to persuade every 
lodge, fraternal order, society, fraternity, 
sorority, woman’s club, and other body to 
plant a tree a year. 


| Church Serbicees 
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Sewanee Training School Open 
August 7th to September 1st 


SEWANEE, TENN.—The Sewanee Train- 
ing School, in session August 7th to Sep- 
tember Ist, is a joint enterprise of the 
province of Sewanee and the University of 
the South. The faculty includes several 
professors of the university, together with 
national, provincial, and diocesan leaders. 

The three divisions of the school will 
be held as follows: Clergy School, August 
7th to 17th; Adult Division, August 7th 
to 21st; Young People’s Division, August 
7th to September Ist. 

The Book Store will be conducted by 
L. H. Morehouse, president of the More- 
house Publishing Company, Milwaukee. 


ee 
Canon Bell “Church Times” Correspondent 
Lonpon—The Rey. Dr. Bernard Id- 


dings Bell, Canon of St. John’s Cathedral, 
Providence, R. I., has been appointed 
American correspondent for the Church 
Times. 


ILLINOIS 


Church of the Ascension, Chicago 
1133 N. LaSalle Street 
Rey. Wi111am Brewster Srosxorr, Rector 
Sunday Masses 8:00, 9:00, 11:00 a.m., and 
Benediction 7:30 p.m. Week-day Mass, 7:00 a.m. 
Confessions: Saturdays, 4:30-5:30; 7: 30-8: 30. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Church of St. John the Evangelist, Boston 
Bowdoin Street, Beacon Hill 
Tue Cowrey FaTrHers 
Sunday Masses: 7: 30, 9:30, and 11 a.m. 
Evening Prayer, 7:30 p.m. 
Week-days: 7, Thurs. and H. D., 9:30 also. 
Confessions: Sat., 3-5, 7-9 p.m. Sun., 9:15 a.m. 


NEW JERSEY 


All Saints’ Church, Atlantic City 
8 So. Chelsea Avenue 
Rey. Lansinc G. Putman, Rector 
Sundays, 7:30 and 10:45 a.m., and 8:00 p.m. 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, Fridays, and Holy Days. 


NEW YORK 


The Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
Amsterdam Avenue and 112th Street 
New York City 

Sundays: Holy Communion, 8. Morning Prayer, 
10. Holy Communion and Sermon, 11. Evening 
Prayer and Sermon, 4. Week-days: Holy Com- 
munion, 7:30 (Saints’ Days, 10). Morning Prayer, 
9. Evening Prayer, 5. Organ Recital, Saturdays, 
4:30. 


Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York 
46th Street between Sixth and Seventh Avenues 
(Served by the Cowley Fathers) 

Rev. Granvitte M. Wituiams, S.S.J.E., Rector 
Sunday Masses, 7, 9, and 11 (High Mass). 
Week-day Masses, 7, 8 (Thurs., 7, 8, 9:30). 
Confessions: Thurs., 5; Sat., 2:30, 5, 8. 


Church of the Incarnation, New York 
Madison Avenue and 35th Street 
Rev. H. Percy Sitver, S.T.D., Rector 
Sundays: 8 and 11 a.m. 


NEW YORK—Continued 


Church of the Ascension, New York City 
Fifth Avenue at Tenth Street 


SPECIAL MIDSUMMER SERVICES 
Sunday evenings 8: 00 
The Rev. DONALD B. ALDRICH, D.D., Rector 
‘ will preach on 
“ApvENTUROUS RELIGION” 
8 a.m.—Holy Communion. 
This church is open all day and night. 


Holy Cross Church, New York 
Avenue C between 3d and 4th Streets 
Sunday Masses: 8:00 and 10:00 a.m. 
Confessions: Saturday 7-8:30 pP.m.; 
morning 7:30. 


Sunday 


St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York 

Park Avenue and 51st Street 
Rey. G. P. T. Sarcent, D.D., Rector 

8 a.m., Holy Communion. 

9:30 a.m., Junior Congregation. 

11 a.m., Morning Service and Sermon. 

Special Preacher: Bishop Rogers of Ohio 
“The Sermon on the Mount.” 


St. James’ Church, New York 
Madison Avenue at 71st Street 
Tue Rey. H. W. B. Donecan, Rector 
Sunday Services 
8 a.m.—Holy Communion. 
11 a.m.—Morning Prayer and Sermon. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


St. Mark’s Church, Philadelphia 
Locust Street between 16th and 17th Streets 
Rev. Franx L. Vernon, D.D., Rector 

Sundays: Low Mass, 8 a.m. Matins, 10:30. 
High Mass, 11 a.m. Evensong, 4 P.M. 

Daily: 7, 9, 12:30, and 5. 

Confessions: Saturdays, 4 to 5 and 8 to 9 p.m. 


WISCONSIN 


All Saints’ Cathedral, Milwaukee 
E. Juneau Avenue and N. Marshall Street 
Very Rev. Arcuie I. Draxr, Dean 
Sunday Masses: 7:30 and 11:00 (Sung Mass 
and Sermon). 
Week-day Mass, 7 a.m. Thurs., 6:45 and 9: 30. 
Confessions: Saturdays, 4:30-5:15, 7:15-8:15. 
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“May they rest in peace, and may 
light perpetual shine upon them.” 


FRANKLIN MacVEAGH 


Cuicaco—With scores of men promi- 
nent in public and civic life gathered to pay 
their last respects, the funeral service was 
held recently for Franklin MacVeagh, 
pioneer wholesale food merchant and for- 
mer Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States. The service was at St. 
James’ Church, where he was a vestryman 
for many years. 

Mr. MacVeagh, who was 96 years of 
age, had been a resident of Chicago since 
1886. He died July 6th after a short illness 
at St. Luke’s hospital. 

Bishop Stewart of Chicago officiated, 
assisted by the Rev. Dr. Duncan H. 
Browne, rector. 

Born in Chester county, Pennsylvania, 
Mr. MacVeagh was educated in Pennsyl- 
vania schools and at Yale University, from 
which he was graduated in 1862. Two 
years later he received a degree in law 
from Columbia University. For many 
years he was head of Franklin MacVeagh 
and Company, which quit business in 1932. 
President Taft made him Secretary of the 
Treasury in 1909. 


——_@——_- 
WELLINGTON J. SNYDER 


Newtown, Pa.—Wellington Jacob Sny- 
der died July 12th at the home of his 
daughter, Mrs. Lewis Sasse, II, in the rec- 
tory of St. Luke’s Church here, where he 
was visiting. 

The funeral was at St. Luke’s Church, 
Germantown, where he had been a com- 
municant for 14 years. The Rev. J. C. 
Thomas celebrated the Requiem Mass, 
while the Rev. Mr. Sasse read the opening 
sentences and gave the absolution. Burial 
was in Northwood Cemetery, Philadelphia. 

Mr. Snyder served on the vestry of St. 
Alban’s Church, Olney, as accounting war- 
den from 1909 to 1926, and was, at the 
time of his death, a member of the Cath- 
olic Laymen’s Union and the Church Club. 
He was secretary of the Pennsylvania Title 
Association, and held membership in the 
Pennsylvania Bar Association and in the 
North Philadelphia Realty Board. He was 
a director of the Commonwealth Title 
Company of Philadelphia, and served as 
attorney for six building and loan associa- 
tions, some of which he founded. 

He is survived by his widow, Caroline 
M. and two children, Wellington Jacob, 
Jr., of Philadelphia, and Mrs. Lewis 
Sasse, II. 


+ 
Memorials for W. Va. Church 


CHarRLES Town, W. Va—Zion Church 
has received a brass processional cross 
with an ebony staff. It is the gift of Mrs. 
Hugh Hagan, of Roanoke, Va., in mem- 
ory of her parents. Miss Mary Falconer, 
of Baltimore, has presented a silver bread 
box and a pair of cut glass cruets. These 
memorials were recently blessed by the 
rector, the Rey. John W. Gummere. 
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Cathedral Pilgrimage 
Is Drawing Hundreds 


LonpoN—The Cathedral Pilgrimage 
fortnight began recently at Westminster 
Abbey when the King and Queen came as 
pilgrims to lead the nation in a great en- 
deavor for the relief of the unemployed. 
Funds raised will go to the unemployed. 

About 200 pilgrims visited Canterbury 
Cathedral in response to the invitation of 
the Dean and Chapter. An aerial pilgrim- 
age was made to Canterbury in 12 planes. 

Jes 


25 at Berkeley “Refresher Week” 


New Haven, Conn.—The “Refresher 
Week” held at the Berkeley Divinity 
School, June 11th to 15th, was attended 
by about 25 of the clergy. There were 
conferences on Recent Theological Litera- 
ture, Psychology Applied to Parish Prob- 
lems, The Race Problem and the Mis- 
sionary Task of the Church, Conduct of 
Services, and Preaching. 


Rates for 
Classified Advertising 


. Births, Deaths (without obituary), Mar- 
riages, Church Services, Radio Broadcasts, 
Retreats: 20 cts. per count line (10 lines 
to the inch). 


. Resolutions and Memorials, 345 cts. per 
word, including one-line heading. 


. All other classifications, 344 cts. per word 
where replies go direct to the advertiser; 


41% cts. per word including box number 
and address when keyed in our care to be 
forwarded by us. 


. Minimum price, $1.00. 


. No time, space, or cash discounts on classi- 
fied advertising. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Memorial 


Rey. Oriver Ritey 
In loving memory of the Rev. Oxiver Rirey, 
departed this life July 27, 1933. Denver, Colo. 


ALTAR BREAD AND INCENSE 


ALTAR BREAD AND INCENSE made at Sr. 
Marcarer’s Convent, 17 Louisburg Square, 
Boston, Mass. Prices and samples on applicaticn. 


ALTAR BREADS—Orders promptly filled. Saint 
Mary’s Convent, Kenosha, Wis. 


ST. MARY'S CONVENT, Peekskill, New York. 
Altar bread. Samples and prices on request. 


BOARDING 


General 
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Houses of Retreat and Rest 


SAINT RAPHAEL’S HOUSE, Evergreen, Colo., 
under the care of the Sisters of St. Mary. Ad- 
dress, the SisreR IN CHARGE. 


SISTERS OF THE HOLY NATIVITY, Bay 
Shore, Long Island, N. Y.; also 1748 Roosevelt 
Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


LENDING LIBRARY 


MARGARET PEABODY LENDING LIBRARY 

for the distribution of Church Literature by 
mail. Return postage the only expense. For cata- 
log and other information address Lenpinc Lr- 
prary, Convent of the Holy Nativity, Fond du 
Lac) Wiis: 


LINENS AND VESTMENTS 


FINE LINEN, 90 cts. to $3.10 per yard for all 

Church uses. Transfer designs for embroidery, 
25 cts. per set. Samples, etc. Mary Fawcett Co., 
812 Berkeley Ave., Trenton, N. J. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CRUCIFIX especially designed for a children’s 

corner with a wrought iron fixture for votive 
flowers or candle. $12.50. Rosrerr Rossrins 
Srupio, 859 Lexingten -Ave., New York, N. Y. 


NOTICE 


THE 1934 GENERAL CONVENTION, Atlan- 

tic City, N. J., October 10-26. Please apply for 
information to Recinatp R. Brerxnap, Diocesan 
Director, General Convention Committee, Central 
Pier, Atlantic City, N. J. 


POSITION OFFERED 


Miscellaneous 


CARTOONIST, for General Convention Daily. 

Churchman living near Atlantic City, or going 
to Convention in October, who can do this type 
of drawing, send sample of work to Tue Livinc 
Cuurcn, 1801 W. Fond du Lac Ave., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Clerical 


PRIEST DESIRES POSITION, permanent or 
temporary. Sipney Dixon, Elkton, Maryland. 


RECTOR on vacation would supply either en- 

tire month of August (or Sundays only), or 
else from mid-August till mid-September in or near 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, or Washington. C-133, 
Tue Livinc Cuurcu, Milwaukee, Wis. 


YOUNG PRIEST, with 5 years’ parochial ex- 
perience in the East desires parish. Willing to 
consider work in any diocese or missionary district. 


Available September Ist. M-143, Tuer Livine 
CuHurcn, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Miscellaneous 


HOLY CROSS HOUSE, 300 East Fourth Street, 

New York. A boarding house for working girls, 
under care of Sisters of St. John Baptist. Attrac- 
tive sitting recom and roof. Terms $7.00 per week 
including meals. Apply to Tue Sister tw CHARGE. 


Health Resort 


ST. ANDREW'S REST, Woodcliff Lake, Bergen 

Co., New Jersey. Sisters or St. Joun Baptist. 
For women recovering from acute illness or for 
rest. 


ORGANIST, CHOIRMASTER, accustomed to 

boy and mixed choirs, recitalist, conductor, de- 
sires change. Churchman, thoroughly efficient. Mod- 
ern crgan desired. Address, G-111, Tur Livyinc 
Cuurcn, Milwaukee, Wis. 


WANTED BY YOUNG MAN—Teaching or 

office positicn in Church school. Churchman, 
single, age 26, college graduate and one year on 
M.A., Major English, Minor French, Typist-ex- 
perience in college secretary’s office, four summers 
stenographer to manager of camp for boys. Play 
piano, two years’ lessons on pipe organ. B-144, 
Tue Livinc Cuurcu, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Higher Standards 
For Social Workers 


Recent National Conference Ap- 
proves Recommendations Leading 
Toward Certification 


HICAGO—Higher standards for fu- 
ture Church social workers were 


approved by the recent National 
Conference on Social Work at Kansas 
City. 

The committee appointed for the pur- 
pose of bringing recommendations to the 
conference was authorized to draw up 
new standards. These were subsequently 
submitted and approved, the Rev. Herbert 
W. Prince, rector of the Church of the 
Holy Spirit, Lake Forest, and chairman of 
the Chicago diocesan department of social 
service, announced. 

The committee members agreed that 
the Church has a definite place in social 
work; that the training for social work 
under Church auspices must be the equiva- 
lent of training for secular work but that 
for Church work there must be a plus— 
religious training and the point of view of 
religion; and that more technical courses 
in social work are needed in seminaries. 

An Association of Church Social Work- 
ers has been organized as a step toward 
the certification of Church social workers. 
There are to be two grades of member- 
ship: junior and senior. For each there are 
requirements of character and _ personal 
fitness and two years of professional train- 
ing on a graduate basis. In addition to the 
junior membership requirements, there are 
experience requirements for senior mem- 
bership. 

Until June, 


1937, however, applicants 


EDUCATIONAL 


COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 


California 


EL ESBion © P*SeSCGHOOL 


On the Scripps Foundation. Boarding and day school for girls. 
Preparatory to Eastern Colleges. Intermediate grades. Modern 
equipment. Caroline Seely Cummins, M.A., Vassar, Headmistress. 
Rt. Rev. W. Bertrand Stevens, President, Board of Trustees. 

Box 20, La Jolla, Calif. 


lowa 


St Katharines School ; 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 


Church School for Girls under the direction of the Sis- 
ters of St. Mary. College preparatory and general 
courses. Also Junior Department. Hill-top campus and cultured 
home atmosphere induciye to high scholastic attainments. The 
art department is exceptionally strong. 51st Year. Tuition rates 
very moderate. Terms arranged. rite for catalog, address: 


The Sister-in-Charge, ST. KATHARINE’S SCHOOL, 
Davenport, Iowa 


Maryland 


1832 HANNAH MORE ACADEMY 1934 


The Maryland Diocesan School for Girls. Accredited. 
College Preparatory and General Courses. Music. 
Art. Modern equipment and methods. Reasonable 
rates. Athletics. Riding. Address: Principal, 
LAURA FOWLER, A.B., Box L, Reisterstown, Md. 


THE LIVING CHURCH 


may be accepted on a special basis. Until 
then, applicants will be considered who 
have not had full academic preparation but 
who have acceptable experience in Church 
social work covering at least five years 
following June 1, 1927. The applicant at 
the time must be so engaged. 


COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 


Continued 


New York 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL 


MOUNT ST. GABRIEL 
Peekskill-on-Hudson 


Boarding School for Girls 


Under the eare of the Sisters of Saint Mary. 
College preparatory and general courses, New 
modern fireproof building. Extensive recreation 
grounds. Separate attention given to young chil- 


dren. For catalog address The Sister Superior. 


WILLIAM SMITH COLLEGE 


FOR WOMEN 
Geneva, New York 


_Co-ordinate with Hobart College. Four year 
Liberal Arts course leading to the degrees of 
A.B. and B.S. 

For catalog and information address 
Faye Huntington Klyver, Ph.D., Dean 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 
New York 
CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 
NEW YORK 


A BOARDING SCHOOL for the forty boys of the Choir of the 

Cathedral of Saint John the Divine. The boys receive careful 
musical training and sing daily at the services in the Cathedral. 
The classes in the School are small with the result that boys have 
individual attention, and very high standards are maintained. 
The School has its own building and playgrounds in the close. 
Fee—$250.00 per annum. Boys admitted 9 to 11. Voice test and 
scholastic examination. For Catalogue and information address 


THE PRECENTOR, CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL, 
Cathedral Heights, New York City 


— a 
TRINITY SCHOOL 
139 WEST 91st STREET, New York 
FOUNDED 1709 
Primary, Grammar and High 
Schools—Prepares for All Colleges 
226th Year Begins Monday, Sept. 24th 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


Connecticut 


BERKELEY DIVINITY SCHOOL (sv, ferer: 


Affiliated with Yale University 


Address Dean W. P. Ladd, 80 Sachem fitreet 


Massachusetts 


North Carolina 


THE VALLE CRUCIS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Diocese of Western North Carolina. Beautiful and healthful 
situation in the mountains. Arts and Crafts, Music, Domestic 
Science, Nature Study and College Preparatory Courses. 

Scholarships offered to girls of ability. Regular fee $500.00. 
Scholarship fee for 1934-35, $250.00. Apply to MRS. EMILY 
TOLL HOPKINS, Valle Crucis, North Carolina. 


Virginia 


STUART HALL 


AN EPISCOPAL girls’ school of fine old traditions and 
high standards in the beautiful Valley of Virginia. 
College preparatory and general courses. Secretarial, 
music, art, dramatics. Well-equipped buildings. New 
gymnasium, pool. Outdoor life. Riding. Graduates 
succeed in college. Lower School—grades 4-8. Catalog. 


Miss Ophelia S. T. Carr, Prin., BoxL, Staunton, Va. 


Wisconsin 


Milwaukee - Downer College 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


An Accredited College for Women 


Full four-year courses leading to B.A. 
and B.S. degrees. Academic Programs, 
Home Economics, Music, Art, Speech, 
Occupational Therapy. 

LUCIA R. BRIGGS, A.M., LL.D., President 
For Bulletins, address the Registrar, Room G 


THE EpIscoPAL T HEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Affiliated with Harvard University 


Dean H. B. Washburn 3 Mason Street 


New York 


Che Gerwral Theological Seminary 


Three-year undergraduate course of prescribed 
and elective study. : 

Fourth-year course for graduates, offering larger 
opportunities for specialization. A 

Provision for more advanced work, leading to 
degrees of S.T.M. and S.T.D. 


ADDRESS THE DEAN 
Chelsea Square New York City 


Pennsylvania 


THE DIVINITY SCHOOL OF THE PROTESTANT 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN PHILADELPHIA 


in Theology. Privileges at 


t Courses 
Gnlgority of Pennsylvania. Address, the Rev. 
GEORGE G. BARTLETT, S.T.D., Dean. ane 
Divinity School, 42d & Locust Sts., Phila- 


delphia. 


Virginia 


The Virginia Theological Seminary 
Alexandria, Virginia 


Address THE DEAN 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS—CANADA 


Established over 67 years 


Principal: Miss E. M. Lowe, B.A. 


THE BISHOP STRACHAN SCHOO 


COLLEGE HEIGHTS, 
TORONTO, CANADA 


President, The Lord Bishop of Toronto 


A CHURCH OF ENGLAND RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Enlarged Accommodation—Kindergarten to Junior and Senior Matriculation—Household Science, 
Art, Music, Physical Education witb indoor and outdoor sports. 


Fees for boarders $700 per annum. , 
Vice-Principal: Miss Rosseter, Cheltenham and Froebel Institute 


For Calendar apply to the Bursar. 
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| THE ART of CONDUCTING A CHILDREN’S MISSION 
By CHARLES C. JATHO 


PRACTICAL ANSWERS TO—Why have a children’s mission? What is it all about? What 
are its results? How can we accomplish them? What shall we do 


| 


about attendance, charts, decorations, and all the other details? How 
can we make the mission anything more than just a few days’ en- 
thusiasm, quickly forgottenr 


HELPFUL because it is written by a successful conductor of children’s missions who has 
been one of the leaders in the movement and understands fully the 
problems involved in conducting missions for children. 


TIMELY, not only because of recent greatly increased interest in children’s missions, but 
because of its publication in the year of the Church-Wide En- 


deavor. 


EVERY PARISH which heartily hopes to do its part in the Church-Wide Endeavor should 
see that some sort of mission is provided for the children. This book 
will be invaluable in the work. 


WHO'S WHO 
IN GENERAL CONVENTION 


An unusual Convention project will be the 
publication of a Who's Who in General Con- 
vention. This little book, of convenient pocket 
size, will contain brief biographical sketches of 
more than two thousand bishops, clerical and 
lay deputies and alternates, delegates and al- 
ternates to the Woman’s Auxiliary Conven- 
tion, and officers, members, and staff of the 
National Council. Its value will extend far 
beyond the Convention, as it will be virtually 
a guide to the leadership of the Church. 

Publication will be about September Ist, 
and is dependent upon the securing of an ade- 
quate number of subscriptions by August 15th. 

Advance subscription price, 


$1.00 postpaid. 


SUBSCRIBE TO THE LIVING 
CHURCH GENERAL CONVEN- 
TION DAILY. A Church daily spon- 
sored by The Living Church for the 
purpose of presenting a detailed view of 
General Convention to Churchmen. 


Whether you stay at home, or attend 

General Convention, you can follow 

closely all important action of the two 

Houses, and the Woman’s Auxiliary. 

Fourteen numbers, 65 ets., postpaid. 
Subscribe now. 


MOREHOUSE PUBLISHING CO., 1801-1817 W. Fond du Lac Ave., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Paper, 25 cts. 


CHRISTENDOM 


A Journal of Christian Sociology 


Established by the League of the Kingdom of God, a 
constituent element of the Anglo-Catholic Summer School of 
Sociology, Oxford. 

This quarterly journal has for its object a sustained attempt 
to present and elaborate a Catholic view of social issues and the 
construction of a valid alternative to the pagan developments 
of contemporary Plutocracy. 

Editorial committee: Maurice B. Reckitt, Ruth Kenyon, 
V. A. Demant, and P. E. T. Widdrington. Associate editors 
in the United States: Frank Gavin, D.D., Vida D. Scudder, 
and C. Feilding. 


JUNE, 1934 — CONTENTS 


EBITORIAL: The Issues) at ‘Oxford: 1.) 00-9 see oe Maurice B. Reckitt 
NDTES ANDI COMMENTSI: «05, ctisic nals osucnh oeeeae eee ee ee Ruth Kenyon 
COMMUNISM AND ITs RIVALS: 
I. The Religious Challenge of Communism. .Julius F. Hecker, Ph.D. 

II. The Political Challenge of Communism....... Geoffrey Davies 

III. The Economic Challenge of Communism.......... Ivor Thomas 
THE SOCIAL FRUSTRATION OF A DYNAMIC FAITH 

‘An Analysis andjavClueseme jane eee Malcolm Spencer 
FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE AND THE CHRISTIAN SOCIAL 


MOVEMENT. A. Replyccias «eis Samer cee W.G. Peck 
Book SECTION: 

Religion and Capitalism in History....... Joseph F. Fletcher, B.D. 

Mhe ;Rescue of) Humanism. te. eee ee Maurice B. Reckitt 
REVIEWS 
CORRESPONDENCE 
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Issued quarterly, annual subscription, $2.00 per year 
Single copies, 50 ets. each. 


